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ABSTRACT 

Presenting results of transfer research undertaken 
between 1989 and 1992, this book examines three different dimensions 
of student transfer from two- to four- year institutions. Following an 
introduction by Judith S. Eaton, the first chapter, "The Total 
Community ColLege Curriculum," by Arthur M. Cohen and Jan M. Ignash, 
presents results of a 1991 study of course offerings and transfer 
rates at 164 two-year colleges nationwide, examining the relationship 
between liberal arts and nonliberal arts enrollments and student 
transfer. The second chapter, "The Community College Contribution to 
the Education of Bachelor's Degree Graduates: A Case Study in 
Virginia," by James C. Palmer and Marilyn B. Pugh, examines the 
contribution of community colleges to the undergraduate education of 
baccalaureate degree recipients, utilizing a study of community 
college credits earned among a random sample of 1,731 students who 
received baccalaureate degrees from Virginia public universities in 
1989-90. The final chapter, "Classroom Contexts and Academic Tasks: A 
Comparison of Equivalent Courses in Community Colleges and Their 
Primary Receiving Baccalaureate Institutions," by Janet h\ Lawrence 
and Kathleen Hart, explores the similarities and differences between 
two- and four-year college instructional methods and styles that may 
affect the academic success of transfer students. The discussion is 
based on a comparison of expectations, classroom contexts and 
academic tasks of 39 faculty at two- and four-year institutions 
teaching courses defined as equivalent in articulation agreements. 
Data tables, references, and a discussion of building an 
institutional action agenda through the research results are 
included. (PAA) 
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INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 



Judith S. Eaton 

Between 1989 and 1992, the National Center for Academic Achievement 
and Transfer of the American Council on Education commissioned 
several research projects on transfer. The projects examined three dimen- 
sions of transfer: the role of curriculum, the role of the community college 
in baccalaureate degree acquisition, and the role cf academic tasks that 
faculty ask students to complete. These studies, taken together, answer 
fundamental questions about the flow of transfer students from two-year 
to four-year institutions: 

• What is the relationship between the curriculum (especially the liberal 
arts curriculum) and transfer? 

• What is the community college contribution (in terms of credits earned 
and courses pursued) to the undergraduate education of baccalaureate 
degree recipients? 

• Are there similarities and differences in community college and bacca- 
laureate instruction (methods and styles) that may affect the academic 
success of transfer students? 

While these studies do not constitute an examination of all aspects 
of the transfer experience, they do provide useful insights into the aca- 
demic foundation of the community college transfer function and suggest 
avenues for further research. 
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The curriculum study presented here was conducted at the Center 
for the Study of Community Colleges (CSCC) by Arthur M. Cohen and 
Jan M. Ignash. The study of the role of the community college in bacca- 
laureate degree acquisition in the Commonwealth of Virginia was con- 
ducted at the Center for Community College Education at George Mason 
University by James C. Palmer and Marilyn Pugh. The study of academic 
tasks was undertaken by Janet Lawrence and Kathleen Hart at the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education at The University of Michigan's School 
of Education. 

The Total Community College Curriculum Study 

This 1991 study examined liberal arts and nonliberal arts course enroll- 
ments at community colleges and explored their relationship to transfer. 
The liberal arts included humanities, English, fine and performing arts, 
social science, science, and math and computer science courses. The 
nonliberal arts included all other courses and was dominated by subjects 
commonly designated as "occupational." Catalogs and class schedules of a 
random sample of 164 institutions affiliated with the American / ssociation of 
Community Colleges were examined. Transfer rates for these institutions 
were determined by calculating the portion of the student population enter- 
ing higher education for the first time, earning at least 12 credits at a 
community college and, within four years, enrolling at a four-year institu- 
tion. With regard to the liberal arts, the study addressed five questions: 

• How have liberal arts offerings changed in recent years? 

• What is the fastest-growing subject area? 

• Does college size or locale relate to course patterns? 

• How does a college's liberal arts curriculum relate to its transfer rate? 

• Does the curriculum differ in colleges with higher or lower minority 
student enrollments? 

Resccltch confirmed that the liberal arts have changed in recent 
years, but not a great deal. According to the study, the liberal arts ex- 
panded from 52 percent of the curriculum in 1986 to 56 percent in 1991 . 
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There are two reasons for this growth: first, many students view the com- 
munity college as an entry way to the baccalaureate, and second, even 
among occupational programs, a general education component compris- 
ing chiefly liberal arts courses is required. Course enrollments show the 
continued dominance of traditional general education courses: English 
composition, introductory math, psychology, history, and political science. 

The fastest-growing subject area between 1986 and 1992 was foreign 
languages, an expansion fueled almost exclusively by English-as-a-Second~ 
Language (ESL) courses. Foreign language enrollments (mainly ESL) 
increased from 5 to 8.5 percent of all liberal arts classes. 

College locale and size do matter. Colleges in urban areas offer a 
higher percentage of remedial courses. Larger colleges are more likely to 
offer specialized classes — for example, dance or cultural geography. 

The proportion of the total curriculum accounted for by the liberal 
arts is correlated with the transfer rate. The transfer rate of a community 
college is positively related to the percentage of liberal arts courses that it offers. 
However, there is no relationship between the percentage of advanced 
liberal arts courses offered and a college's transfer rate. 

Colleges with a higher percentage of minorities have a higher 
percentage of liberal arts enrollments. This finding contradicts the oft- 
stated contention that minorities are tracked into vocational programs. 
However, colleges with higher percentages of minority students have 
lower transfer rates. The lower transfer rate of minorities requires expla- 
nation, but that explanation is not to be found in the curriculum. 

Nonliberal arts courses generally considered as "career" or "occupa- 
tional" were categorized as business, health, technologies, and trades. 
Courses taken for personal enrichment were also tabulated; physical 
education accounted for a large proportion of these courses. The study 
focused primarily on whether such courses were transferrable. It con- 
firmed that while many of these courses are accepted by four-year institu- 
tions, they are accepted in a highly idiosyncratic way. 

Two primary factors seem to determine whether nonliberal arts 
courses are transferrable: the nature of the receiving institution (whether 
it is, for example, a research university or a comprehensive college) and 
whether it offers coursework and programs similar to those offered by 
the community college. While most baccalaureate-granting institutions 
offer liberal arts courses, programs .centering on nonliberal arts offerings 
are not uniformly available. Hence, programmatic specialization plays a 
key role in the transferability of the nonliberal arts. 
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The Baccalaureate Retrospective 

James C. Palmer and Marilyn Pugh address the questions of how and to 
what extent students in Virginia utilize community colleges as a stepping 
stone to the baccalaureate. They sought to understand the role of the 
community college in relation to baccalaureate degree acquisition. They 
analyzed transcripts for a random sample of 1,731 students who received 
a baccalaureate degree from any of six of Virginia's public universities 
during academic year 1989-90. Their findings confirm that the commu- 
nity college plays a highly variable role for students on their way to the 
baccalaureate. 

Palmer and Pugh found that 39 percent of the graduates had earned 
at least one credit at a community college. The number of community 
college credits earned by these students varied greatly, ranging from one 
to 155, with a median of 24. Students were equally likely to earn as few as 
six community college credits as they were to earn more than 60; 25 
percent of the students earned six or fewer credits; and 25 percent earned 
61 or more credits. Students were highly unlikely to earn an associate's 
degree, although a significant percentage began their collegiate work at a 
community college: 

• 15 percent of the students earned an associate's degree; 

• 48 percent of the students began their higher education at a 
community college; 

• 52 percent of the students attended a community college after 
beginning their postsecondary experience elsewhere. 

In general, the community college functioned primarily as a re- 
source for arts and sciences coursework. Community college education 
served as a supplement for many students, though it did provide "more 
formidable" portions of the undergraduate experience for some. Most 
frequently, the community college is used as an "occasional" institution 
at which students earn considerably less than the equivalent of two years 
of full-time work, are not engaged in sequential learning experiences, and 
are highly independent in their decision making about which community 
college courses they pursue. 

Despite tracking this highly idiosyncratic use of the community 
college, the study documents some central tendencies. When community 
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college credits were earned by the graduates, most were in the arts and 
sciences. Hence, community colleges were used primarily for arts and 
sciences courses that augmented the four-year institution's curriculum. In 
addition, most students divided their undergraduate work between two 
institutions, rather than three or four. 

Palmer and Pugh conclude that baccalaureate graduates use the 
community college on their own terms and do not follow the coherent 
curricular experience outlined by the institution. The community colleges 
used by students in the study sample are not, in fact, providers of curricu- 
lar paths. Instead, they are providers of course offerings that can be used 
in any number of ways to fulfill baccalaureate degree requirements. 

According to Palmer and Pugh, the key challenge is to help students 
who fall within these central tendencies, but who do not follow the 
associate's degree path. They suggest joint work on curricula leading to 
defined outcomes that are not part of a degree program. They urge 
transfer and articulation policies that encourage a structured, sequential 
use of the curriculum and the general strengthening of curricular ties. 

Academic Tasks 

This research project focused on identifying similarities and differences in 
faculty expectations for students and the way these faculty teach. 
Lawrence and Hart did this by comparing both the classroom contexts 
and academic tasks in community college courses with their equivalents 
in receiving baccalaureate institutions. "Classroom context" comprises 
the faculty member's expectations for students and her methods of 
introducing the subject matter. "Academic tasks" are major assignments 
(such as tests and writing projects) that faculty ask students to complete. 
The goal of the research was to suggest how similarities and differences 
in these aspects of equivalent courses might affect transfer students as 
they move to a four-year institution. 

Lawrence and Hart categorized instructional activities in order to 
identify classroom practices that were similar or different. They examined 
introductory courses in English, history, political science, calculus and 
chemistry at three sending community colleges and one primary receiv- 
ing institution. Lawrence and Hart interviewed the faculty teaching these 
courses, and they scrutinized course documents such as syllabi, tests and 
quizzes, and writing assignments. They also examined college catalogs 
and grading procedures. They asked faculty about course material cov- 
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ered, how faculty worked with students, whether students were encour- 
aged to work independently or in groups, and the kind of feedback 
students received about tests and papers. 

Based on this information, Lawrence and Hart developed profiles of 
each course organized around six characteristics: the topics covered, 
course goals, teaching methods, grading practices, faculty expectations 
for students, and academic tasks assigned in each course. All research 
findings from this project are discipline specific. Lawrence and Hart do 
not offer any generalizations across the disciplines they studied. 

With regard to calculus and chemistry, all six characteristics were 
similar between the community colleges and the university. Political 
science, however, was a different matter: Lawrence and Hart confirmed 
great variation in political science, both across institutions and within 
individual institutions. This was true for all characteristics of the political 
science profile. 

The variations in history and English were not as great as in politi- 
cal science, but neither were the courses as similar as the chemistry and 
calculus courses. For both calculus and chemistry, decisions about course 
content were made at the departmental level. (This was less true of either 
political science or history.) In history courses, goals tended to be similar 
across institutions, while teaching and student evaluation methods 
differed. 

In English courses, the topics covered were similar, but the empha- 
sis given to those topics varied. Course assignments also varied, with 
baccalaureate faculty expecting more writing and more extensive use of 
written resources (as opposed to the personal experiences of students). As 
with history, teaching and student evaluation methods varied. 

Lawrence and Hart further assert that with regard to the six charac- 
teristics of the profile, there are few differences between full-time and 
part-time faculty. They note on'y one exception: part-time faculty had less 
time to spend with students. 

Answering the Fundamental Questions 

The Relationship Between the Liberal Arts and Transfer 
According to the findings of the curriculum study> the liberal arts are 
central to transfer. This is true for two reasons: as Cohen and Ignash 
documented, the greater the presence of the liberal arts, the higher an 
institution's transfer rate. Further, Palmer and Pugh's work adds weight 
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to the Cohen and Ignash finding: however variable the community 
college role in baccalaureate acquisition in Virginia, students took prima- 
rily arts and sciences courses. 

The Role of the Community College in Baccalaureate Acquisition 
Palmer and Pugh's work confirms that the community college is impor- 
tant because large numbers of students attend the community college on 
the way to the baccalaureate. Their work also demonstrates that commu- 
nity colleges serve many functions: data revealed no predominant types 
of courses taken or number of credits earned. Finally, the research raises 
serious questions about the extent to which the associate's degree pro- 
vides a structured educational experience for students. 

Similarity and Difference in Academic Tasks 

Lawrence and Hart's research confirms that the extent of similarity or 
difference in courses offered by both community colleges and four-year 
schools is a function of discipline and that there is significant within- 
college variation across disciplines. Their research suggests key differ- 
ences in classroom contexts that should serve as focal points for research 
designed to determine whether course similarity enhances the success of 
transfer students. 

Using the Research to Build an 
Institutional Action Agenda 

The studies included herein focus on the community college's responsi- 
bility for several aspects of the curriculum: content, structure, and porta- 
bility. 

With regard to curricular content, the Curriculum Study can func- 
tion as a point of departure for institutional inquiry into which courses 
positively affect the institution's transfer rate. Cohen and Ignash's re- 
search indicates that the liberal arts have a strong presence in institutions 
with high transfer rates. Thus, a single institution can examine its transfer 
rate over time in relation to course enrollments to determine the impact of 
the curriculum on transfer. 

Palmer and Pugh's research points the way for further inquiry into 
the structure of the curriculum. While their work does not posit any 
connection between the community college's curricular structure and 
students' earning of a baccalaureate, it does suggest the need for several 
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investigations. If, for example, the community college provided curricular 
paths for baccalaureate-bound students, would the number of these pre- 
baccalaureate students increase, and would their level of academic per- 
formance improve? Second, the associate's degree requires review. Third, 
it is at least plausible that curricular paths within the community college 
can lead to the establishment of curricular bridges from the community 
college to the four-year institution. 

Finally, Lawrence and Harf s work points to the need to relate 
academic task similarity (portability) to transfer success. Their work to 
date provides an important service: it structures the dialogue through 
which faculty can begin to address the critical subject of portability. 

❖❖❖ 

The work of these researchers has provided the higher education 
community with important data and information about the transfer 
function. While much remains to be done, the foundation for establishing 
transfer effectiveness has been greatly enhanced. 
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THE TOTAL COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 

Arthur ML Cohen, President, Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges and Jan M. Ignash, Research 
Associate, Center for the Study of Community Colleges* 

The liberal arts as a focus of study derive from the belief that human 
knowledge and societal cohesion are grounded in rationality. In the 
earliest American colleges, this doctrine gave rise to a curriculum center- 
ing on philosophy, languages, science, and rhetoric. Subsequently, the 
liberal arts were codified in academic disciplines in the universities and 
expanded as new ways of organizing knowledge came to the fore. When 
community colleges were founded early in the twentieth century, they 
installed the liberal arts, gradually modifying them in accordance with 
shifting fashions of academic organization and with attention to the 
capabilities and interests of their students. Despite frequent attempts to 
shift the curriculum toward studies more directly vocational, the liberal 
arts, with more than half the enrollment, remain the centerpiece of com- 
munity college studies. 

The Center for the Study of Community Colleges (CSCC) has 
examined the liberal arts in community colleges nationwide in a series of 



* Additional analyses and contributions to this report were made by William 
Armstrong, Chuck Brinkman, R. David Cartwright, Shannon Hirose, Melissa 
Mellissinos, and Barry Vanderkelen. 
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studies that began in 1975 with a grant from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. Since then, CSCC staff have studied various other sub- 
sets of the liberal arts as listed: 



Date 


Sponsor 


Number 
of Colleges 
in Sample 


Curricula Reviewed 


1975 


NEH 


156 


Humanities 


1977 


NEH 


178 


Humanities 


1978 


NSF 


175 


Sciences and Social Sciences 


1983 


Ford 


38 


All liberal arts 


1986 


Carnegie 


95 


All liberal arts 


1987 


Ford 


109 


Fine and Performing Arts 


1991 


NCAAT 


164 


All liberal arts 



These studies have tallied one or a combination of such variables as 
the relative magnitude of each academic discipline, enrollments, class 
size, number of colleges offering the various courses, faculty goals, 
programmatic patterns, student interests, and the prevalence of remedial 
instruction and advanced courses. The findings of the CSCC studies have 
been reported in numerous papers, many of which are summarized in 
The Collegiate Function of Community Colleges (Cohen and Brawer, 1987). 
This paper reports the findings of the 1991 study. 

However, the 1991 liberal arts study is only part of CSCC's entire 
effort to study the curriculum. In 1992, for the first time in the 16 years 
CSCC has been studying the community college curriculum, the center 
tracked the non-liberal arts segment of the curriculum, as well. This 
portion of the curriculum, accounting for only one-fourth or less of the 
total community college curriculum well into the 1950s, now accounts for 
43 percent of the total credit curriculum. In addition, courses in this 
segment of the curriculum, once considered "terminal" education de- 
signed to lead directly to employment and not applicable for baccalaure- 
ate credit, now are often offered for transfer credit. Clearly, the 
non-liberal arts have grown in terms of proportion of the curriculum 
offered and as an avenue to further study. The second half of this paper 
reports the results of CSCC's Non-Liberal Arts Study. 
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The Liberal Arts 

Methodology 

The data for the liberal arts study were obtained from 164 community 
colleges throughout the United States by randomly sampling the colleges 
listed in the 1990 Directory of the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges. The sample was approximately balanced according to size 
with 51 small (less than 1500 students), 56 medium, and 57 large (more 
than 6,000 students) colleges in the set. Because a special effort was made 
to include the colleges that were participating in the National Center for 
Academic Achievement and Transfer's partnership grant program, the 
sample was tilted somewhat toward colleges that enroll higher propor- 
tions of underrepresented minority-group students. 

Catalogs and class schedules for spring 1991 were obtained from the 
colleges, and course sections in the liberal arts were counted and tallied 
according to the coding scheme used in the prior studies. The scheme divides 
the liberal arts curriculum into six major disciplines — humanities, English, 
fine and performing arts, social sciences, sciences, and mathematics and 
computer sciences. These six disciplines are further divided into 55 broad 
subject areas. For example, the sub-subject area "French" is part of the 
broad subject area "Foreign Languages," which is part of the "Humani- 
ties" discipline. For a course section to be listed, the class schedule had to 
designate a meeting time and place; laboratory, independent study, 
cooperative, apprenticeship, and field-work classes were not included. 

To code each liberal arts course at the appropriate proficiency level, 
definitions for remedial, standard, and advanced courses were used. "Reme- 
dial" applies to any compensatory, developmental, or basic course which is 
below college-level proficiency and which typically does not carry college 
transfer credit. "Standard" courses are "first-tier" or "introductory" courses 
which have no same subject-area prerequisite for enrollment and which carry 
college graduation or transfer credit. "Advanced" courses carry a prerequisite 
in the same or a related field as a condition for enrollment. 

After coding and tallying 59,205 liberal arts classes into the appro- 
priate sub-subject areas, a random sample of every tenth section under 
each broad subject area was pulled. The colleges were asked to provide 
either second-census or end-of-the-term enrollment figures for this 
sample. The number of sections that had been canceled in each subject 
area was also noted. Enrollment and average class size figures were then 
calculated, based on the 164 colleges, and extrapolated to the population 
of 1,250 U.S. community colleges. Finally, the scheduled course sections 
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in the remainder of the curriculum were counted in order to determine an 
approximate ratio of liberal arts to non-liberal arts offerings. 

Research Questions 

The study piovided data on many aspects of the liberal arts curriculum, 
and, together with the earlier CSCC studies, was used to plot trends in 
the various subject areas. Additional data that were available from a 
complementary study of transfer rates in 52 of the 164 participating 
colleges and IPEDS data on the ethnic composition of the student body in 
all the colleges made it possible to answer a number of questions: 

• How have the liberal arts changed in recent years? 

• What is the fastest-growing subject area? 

• Does college size or locale relate to course patterns? 

• How does a college's liberal arts curriculum relate to its transfer rate? 

• Does the curriculum differ in colleges with higher or lower minority 
student enrollments? 

• To what extent does the curriculum reflect a college's graduation 
requirements? 

How Have the Liberal Arts Changed in Recent Years? 
In general, the liberal arts have expanded. In 1991, they accounted for 
approximately 56 percent of the curriculum, up from 52 percent in 1986. 
Very little of this expansion can be traced to innovation or new course 
designs; most resulted from higher proportions of students enrolling in 
traditional liberal arts classes. 

With few exceptions, the liberal arts reveal remarkable stability. 
Many of the subject areas continue to be offered by nearly all (90 percent 
plus) of the colleges: history, literature, political science, English, econom- 
ics, psychology, sociology, biology, chemistry, math and computer sci- 
ence. Total enrollments in these subjects reflect their dominance. (See 
Table 1.) However, the ubiquity of the offerings and the enrollment 
figures mask certain changes. 
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Foreign languages, detailed in the section on ESL below, are offered 
by less than 90 percent of the colleges, but their enrollments, tripling 
between 1978 and 1991, are exceeded only by English and math. In that 
same 13-year interval, enrollments in psychology, biology, physics, 
chemistry, and math doubled, but those in literature, history, and politi- 
cal science changed only negligibly. Therefore, although some basic 
subjects continue to be offered nearly everywhere, the overall number of 
students taking them shifts markedly. 

T 

Table 1 

Total Student Enrollment Figures and Average Class Size 
for All Liberal Arts Areas 

Subject Enrollment Average Size 



ENGLISH 1,317,400 21 

FINE AND PERFORMING ARTS 

Dance 27,600 16 

Music 95,800 11 

Theater 19,600 14 

Visual Arts 151,700 11 

HUMANITIES 

Art History/Appreciation 84,700 28 

Cultural Anthropology 31,100 30 
Fine and Performing Arts 

(History/Appreciation) 29,900 28 

Foreign Languages 460,700 20 

History ° 396,500 31 
Interdisciplinary Humanities 

(includes Cultural Geography) 94,200 35 

Literature ' 120,900 23 

Music History/Appreciation 65,600 27 

Philosophy and Logic 143,200 29 

Political Science 249,000 29 

Religious Studies 14,300 35 

Social/Ethnic Studies 13,400 26 
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Table 1 Continued 
Subject Enrollment Average Size 



MATHEMATICS AND COMPUTER SCIENCES 

Advanced Mathematics 87,700 20 

Applied Math/Technology-Related 41,600 18 

Computer Science Technology 147,200 23 

Introductory and Intermediate Mathematics 766,1 00 24 

Math for Other Majors 99,700 23 

Statistics and Probability 69,000 27 

SCIENCES 

Biological Sciences (including Agriculture 

Science/ Natural Resources) 405,500 26 

Chemistry 130,200 20 
Earth and Space Sciences 

(includes Environmental Science) 85,100 32 

Engineering Sciences & Technology 102,200 15 

Geology ' 24,100 24 

Integrated Science 43,400 27 

Physics 80,100 19 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Anthropology 28,000 23 

Economics ■ 173,500 27 

Geography 19,500 24 

Interdisciplinary Social Sciences 30,100 20 

Psychology ' 455,100 30 

Sociology 256,300 31 



Other changes were seen in special-group and remedial studies. CSCC 
staff coded such courses as ''Women's Literature/'' "Afro-American History," 
and "Sociology of Mexican Americans" in Group Literature (offered by more 
than half of the colleges), History of Special Groups (offered by more than 
one-third of the colleges), and Sociology of Particular Groups (offered by one- 
fourth of the colleges), respectively. Ethnic studies, coded only if it was listed 
as a separate course or program, was found in only 10 percent of the colleges. 
Thus, the CSCC findings should not be compared with those reported by 
Levine and Curreton (1992), who tallied each special-group course as "Ethnic 
Studies" or "Women's Studies." 
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Table 2 

Percent of Colleges Providing Remedial, Standard, and Advanced 
Courses in the Six Major Discipline Areas 



Discipline 


Remedial 


Standard 


Advanced 


English 


89 


99 


84 


Fine & Performing Arts 


0 


83 


75 • 


Humanities 


1 


97 


80 


Math & Computer Science 


65 


98 


86 


Science 


5 


100 


87 


Social Science 


0 


98 


59 



Percent of Remedial, Standard, and Advanced Course Offerings 
in Each Major Discipline Area 



Discipline 


Remedial 


Standard 


Advanced 


English 


30.5 


49.7 


19.8 


Fine & Performing Arts 


0.0 


62.8 


37.2 


Humanities 


.1 


82.5 


17.4 


Math & Computer Science 


15.9* 


62.2 


21.9 


Science 


1.0 


67.6 


31.7 


Social Science 


0.0 


85.8 


14.2 



*Self-paced, individualized, and lab courses were not counted. A large number of remedial math 
courses were self-paced, individualized, and lab courses, which explains the low remedial math 
percentage. 

Remedial studies remain prominent in English and math. (See 
Table 2.) Approximately 30 percent of the class sections offered in 
English are at the remedial level, down from 37 percent 15 years 
ago, and the percentage of remedial math classes dropped by half: 
from 32 to 16 percent. These changes resulted not because the 
incoming students were better prepared, but because math labs 
have become more widespread; the CSCC study did not count 
enrollments in lab courses. Furthermore, much of the remedial 
English instruction is taking place in tutorial settings and in 
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courses coded as "College-Level Introductory Composition," but 
which may be taken repeatedly; Florida's College Level Academic Skills 
Test requirement, for example, has stimulated much of the latter. 

Intracourse shifts undoubtedly have been occurring, as well. Cer- 
tainly few, if any, instructors are teaching "U.S. History to 1877" in the 
same fashion they once did; the texts and syllabi have been modified to 
account for the contributions of women and minorities. But if the course 
carries the same title, it is coded as the same course. 

What is the Fastest-Growing Subject Area? 

English as a Second Language (ESL) is far and away the fastest-growing 
area in community colleges. In fact, the phenomenal growth in 
foreign languages (from 5 percent of the entire liberal arts enroll- 
ment in 1986 to 8.5 percent in 1991) is due solely to the continuing 
rise in ESL. ESL represented 30 percent of the foreign language enroll- 
ments in 1983, 43 percent in 1986, and 51 percent in 1991 when 244,306 
students were enrolled. The percentage of colleges offering ESL grew 
from 26 in 1975 to 41 in 1991. Among the colleges offering ESL, 58 
percent offered from one to 25 sections, 36 percent offered from 
26 to 100 sections, and the remaining 6 percent offered more than 
100 sections. Some of the colleges offering large numbers of ESL 
sections are listed below: 



Number of ESL 



College Sections Offered 



Yuba College, Marysville, CA 70 

Pasadena City College, CA 71 

Community College of Philadelphia, PA 83 

San Jose City College, CA 89 

Miami-Dade Community College (South Campus), FL 152 

Passaic County Community College, Paterson, NJ 1 60 

Harry S Truman College, Chicago, IL 243 

El Paso Community College, TX 429 



ESL takes many forms. At El Paso Community College, programs in 
ESL and English for Special Purposes (for advanced students) were avail- 
able, as well as bilingual education programs which offered instruction in 
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content areas in Spanish. A sample of classes taught bilingually included 
organizational behavior, U.S. history since 1865, and medical terminol- 
ogy. Miami-Dade Community College separates acronyms for its ESL 
programs to clearly designate which courses count toward graduation 
requirements (labeled ESL in the course catalog) and which do not (la- 
beled ENS — English for Non-Native Speakers). Miami-Dade also main- 
tains a Bilingual Institute for Business and Technology, where students 
can learn technical terminology in both English and Spanish. 

All the large colleges offer classes in English language instruction to 
both ESL and English as a Foreign Language (EFL) students — that is, to 
both U.S. citizens and immigrants whose native language is not English, 
as well as to foreign students. Passaic County Community College main- 
tains separate ESL programs for foreign students and for U.S. 
immigrants and citizens. Most colleges with sizable ESL popula- 
tions offer special bilingual/ESL services to Limited English Profi- 
ciency students to help them succeed in regular coursework. Harry 
S Truman College offers ESL -TV for Spanish-speaking adults. 
Many large campuses maintain bilingual assistance centers for 
students whose native language is Spanish, but few have estab- 
lished centers for students whose native language is not Spanish. 

ESL students from numerous language groups sometimes represent 
substantial proportions of the college's population, as at Passaic County 
Community College, where 35 percent of the students take some form of 
ESL. The Gujarati-speaking population at Passaic is second only to the 
Spanish-speaking ESL population at the college. At the Community 
College of Philadelphia, ESL students come from 56 countries; 21 percent 
of the students are Vietnamese, 17 percent are Spanish, and 14 percent 
Russian. At Harry S Truman College, 60 percent are Russian, Thirty-six 
percent of Pasadena City's ESL students speak some dialect of Chinese as 
their first language. And at Yuba College, the Hmong students have only 
recently fallen behind Spanish-speaking ESL students as the largest 
language group. 

With almost a quarter of a million students occupying seats in ESL 
classes at community colleges across the United States, and with these 
numbers expected to increase, many policy implications loom. For ex- 
ample, since 60 percent of ESL sections are offered for beginning or 
intermediate-level students, the time it takes a student to complete a 
degree program will grow as more students spend more time studying 
English to prepare for degree-credit classes. In just five years, ESL has 
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jumped a full 70 percent of its share of the total liberal arts curriculum. Its 
impact on the overall instructional program has yet to be traced. 

Does College Size or Locale Relate to Course Patterns? 
A perennial problem in comparing rural colleges with urban colleges and 
small colleges with large colleges is that few rural colleges are large, and 
few urban colleges are small; therefore, any differences that appear may 
be related to size or to locale, or to both. The distribution of colleges in the 
CSCC sample points to the pattern: only three of the small colleges were 
in urban settings, and only two of the large colleges were in rural areas. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to make some comparisons. As noted in 
Table 3, college size is only modestly related to general curriculum 
patterns. With the exception of a tilt toward science at the smaller colleges 
and toward humanities at the larger ones (an effect of the numerous 
sections of ESL), rounding error may account for the small differences 
shown. 



Table 3 

Liberal Arts Curriculum by Size of Institution* 



Percent of Liberal Arts Curriculum Which Is: 



Size of 




Fine 




Computer 




Social 


Institution 


English 


Arts 


Humanities 


Science 


Science 


Science 


Small 


22 


10 


21 


18 


18 


12 


Medium 


23 


08 


22 


21 


14 


13 


Large 


23 


10 


25 


18 


13 


11 



Totals exceed 100 percent because of rounding. 



The curricular differences that may be attributed to college locale 
can be computed by viewing just the medium-size college^. But as Table 4 
demonstrates, few differences appear except Mr the greater percentage of 
Humanities courses (again ESL-dominated) at the urban colleges. Thus, 
like college size, locale is not substantially related to the distribution of 
liberal arts courses across the curriculum. 
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Table 4 

Liberal Arts Curriculum at Medium-Sized Colleges by College Locale 
Percent of Liberal Arts Curriculum Which Is: 



Size/Locale 


Fine 




Computer 




Social 


of Institution English 


Arts 


Humanities 


Science 


Science 


Science 


Medium Rural 23 


9 


19 


20 


15 


14 


Medium 












Suburban 22 


9 


21 


23 


13 


12 


Medium Urban 23 


8 


25 


19 


14 


12 


Full Sample 22 


9 


24 


20 


14 


12 



Does the availability of remedial or advanced courses vary? The 
curriculum at the medium-sized rural colleges includes a smaller percent- 
age of remedial courses and a larger percentage of advanced courses. The 
rural institutions offer three sections of advanced courses for every 
remedial section offered, while suburban institutions offer 1.9 and urban 
institutions offer 1.4 advanced sections for everv remedial section. For the 
overall sample, the ratio is 2.2 advanced sections for each remedial sec- 
tion. These differences are more pronounced than those based on size, 
and they suggest some real differences in the curricular structure. As 
Richardson and Bender (1987) have argued, urban institutions apparently 
do devote a greater proportion of their curriculum to remedial studies, 
and, consequently, a smaller proportion to advanced level courses. 

The availability of specialized courses in certain disciplines varies 
even more markedly. Smaller institutions cannot offer as many total class 
sections as the medium and large institutions. What choices do they 
make? Table 5 displays the subject areas offered. The larger the college, 
the greater the likelihood of its offering courses other than basic general 
studies requirements. From art history to statistics, the ratio of colleges 
providing specialized classes drops as college size decreases, with the 
most pronounced differences evident in cultural anthropology, cultural 
geography, dance, earth/space science, fine arts appreciation, and geol- 
ogy. Differences of this magnitude are not evident when the medium- 
sized colleges are compared on the basis of location. 
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In summary, the major liberal arts disciplines are evenly distributed 
across all community colleges, regardless of size or setting, suggesting 
that students seeking a general education can obtain basic courses any- 
where. Finding advanced courses and courses in specialized subject areas 
is a different matter. Students at large community colleges have a wide 
variety of subjects to choose from, but students at smaller colleges and 
those in rural areas may have fewer choices. 

T 

Table 5 

Percentage of Community Colleges Offering Liberal Arts Classes, 

by Institutional Size 

Course Small Medium Large 



ENGLISH 98 98 100 

FINE AND PERFORMING ARTS 



Dance 


6 


24 


40 


Music 


42 


73 


90 


Theater 


26 


51 


60 


Visual Arts 


57 


86 


97 


UMANITIES 








Art History 


57 


88 


91 


Cultural Anthropology 


15 


37 


83 


Cultural Geography 


6 


24 


40 


Fine & Performing Arts 








History /Apprec. 


19 


41 


74 


Foreign Languages 


70 


88 


98 


History 


83 


92 


98 


Interdisciplinary Humanities 


26 


42 


71 


Literature 


81 


93 


98 


Music History/Appreciation 


51 


71 


86 


Philosophy 


55 


68 


95 


Political Science 


83 


86 


98 


Religious Studies 


13 


25 


26 


Social and Ethnic Studies 


8 


3 


31 
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Table 5 Continued 



Course 



Small Medium Large 



MATHEMATICS AND COMPUTER SCIENCES 



Advanced Math 


68 


oo 

88 


no 


Applied Math 


38 


IT / 

56 


72 


Computer Sciences 


// 


yl 


oo 
yo 


Introductory & Intermediate Math 


96 


98 


100 


Math for other Majors 


62 


85 


93 


Statistics 


50 


83 


98 


ZIENCE 








Agriculture and Natural Resources 


17 


17 


19 


Biological Sciences 


85 


97 


100 


Chemistry 


79 


97 


100 


Earth/Space Science 


19 


44 


81 


Engineering 


45 


80 


97 


Environmental Science 


15 


10 


26 


Geology 


21 


33 


69 


Integrated Sciences 


34 


41 


62 


Physics 


74 


86 


98 



SOCIAL SCIENCE 



Anthropology 


17 


22 


59 


Economics 


87 


93 


98 


Geography 


28 


42 


57 


History /Sociology /Phil, of Science 


2 


5 


7 


Interdisciplinary Social Sciences 


21 


32 


50 


Psychology 


96 


98 


100 


Sociology 


83 


97 


100 



Are Curriculum and Transf~* Rate Related? 

If, as conventional belief has it, the liberal arts are provided primarily for 
students expecting to transfer to baccalaureate-granting institutions, then 
that curricular area should be more prominent at colleges with higher 
student transfer rates. To test that proposition, CSCC staff matched the 
data from the curriculum study with the findings from a study of transfer 
rates that CSCC was conducting simultaneously. The definition of trans- 
fer rate was: The number of students who entered a community college in 
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fall 1986 with no prior college experience and who completed at least 12 
college credit units there, divided into the number of that group who 
matriculated at a senior institution by spring 1991. Fifty-two colleges 
participated in both the curriculum and transfer studies. For comparison 
purposes, ESL was removed from the liberal arts data set because it is not 
a typical transfer-related curriculum. 

To test the relationship between the proportion of liberal arts 
courses in the total curriculum and transfer rates, the means for both 
liberal arts ratios and transfer rates were derived, and the colleges were 
placed into low and high categories. Colleges with liberal arts ratios at or 
above the mean were placed in the high category, those below were 
placed in the low category. Similarly, colleges with transfer rates below 
the mean were placed in the low category, and colleges with transfer rates 
above the mean were placed in the high category. Similarly, These catego- 
ries were crosstabulated. Findings were that among those colleges with 
transfer rates below the sample mean, 69 percent were also below the 
mean for the proportion of liberal arts offerings at the college. Among 
those colleges with transfer rates classified as high, 63 percent were high 
in liberal arts offerings. (These were statistically significant relationships 
at the .05 level.) 

A second analysis compared the ratios of remedial, standard, and 
advanced courses with the college's transfer rates. No significant relation- 
ships were found. Thus, while the proportion of liberal arts courses at the 
colleges appears to be related to transfer, these differences are less appar- 
ent when analyzed by course level. 

Does the Curriculum Differ at Colleges with Higher or Lower Minority 
Student Enrollment? 

A perennial issue in the analysis of community colleges is the extent to 
which they assist or retard their students' progress toward the baccalau- 
reate. Because most of the minority-group students who pursue higher 
education begin at a community college, and because the students who 
start there seem less likely than native university students to progress 
toward the baccalaureate expeditiously, numerous analysts have 
contended that college policies and procedures are detrimental to 
that progress (see, for example, Astin [1977] and Pincus and Archer 
[1989]). The curriculum that the colleges provide frequently is 
criticized for its emphasis on vocational studies; Brint and Karabel 
(1989) and Grubb (1991), in particular, cite the vocational studies 
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emphasis as a major contributor to the students' failure to gain 
higher degrees. 

If these contentions have merit, then the curriculum at colleges with 
high proportions of non-white students should reflect a distinct bias 
away from the liberal arts. To test that proposition, CSCC staff ran a 
correlation using the percentage of liberal arts courses offered and the 
percentage of non-white students. The correlation yielded a positive 
relationship (.32) that was significant at the .05 level. This correlation 
indicates that the larger the non-white student population, the larger the 
number of liberal arts course offerings. As for the curriculum level, the 
analyses demonstrated no significant relationships between the ethnic 
composition of a school and the percent of remedial, standard, and 
advanced courses in the liberal arts curriculum. 

Based on these findings, the contention that colleges with high 
proportions of minorities tend to offer fewer liberal arts classes is 
not supported. In fact, the colleges with higher percentages of 
minorities offer more liberal arts courses. The ratio in a few col- 
leges is startling. At Atlanta Metropolitan College (GA), 91 percent 
of the student population is non-white, and 79 percent of the curriculum 
is devoted to liberal arts. At Borough of Manhattan Community College 
(NY) non-white students account for 91 percent of the population, and 
liberal arts courses account for 71 percent of the curriculum. In compari- 
son, colleges with smaller percentages of non-white students, such 
as Williamsburg Technical College (SO — 36 percent, and Triton 
(ID — 28 percent, have percentages of liberal arts curriculums that 
fall below the mean. 

However, noting that ESL was coded under liberal arts and that a 
community college with a large non-white population may offer more 
ESL classes than a college with a smaller non-white population, another 
correlation was run with ESL sections extracted from the percentage of 
liberal arts courses offered. Although it was not significant, the correla- 
tion continued to reveal a positive relationship (.19). Therefore, even 
while controlling for ESL, the contention that the colleges with high 
proportions of minorities tend to offer fewer liberal arts classes still is not 
supported. Even with ESL taken out of the liberal arts, the percentage of 
liberal arts courses offered at Atlanta Metropolitan and Borough of 
Manhattan Community College remained above the mean — 68 percent 
and 60 percent, respectively. Ethnic minorities do have access to liberal 
arts curricula and college-level courses. 
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Still, it appears that the larger the percentage of non-white students, 
the lower the transfer rate. At the colleges with a low percentage of 
minority students, 57 percent had low transfer rates; at the colleges with 
large numbers of minority students, 85 percent had low transfer rates. 
Therefore, while a higher concentration of minority students at commu- 
nity colleges is related to more liberal arts course offerings, it also is 
associated with a lower transfer rate. Whatever the reasons, they should 
not be attributed to the curriculum. Vocational-course tracking cannot be 
blamed. 

Are Graduation Requirements Related to Enrollments in Liberal Arts 
Courses? 

American community colleges enroll 5.1 million students and award 
450,000 associate's degrees each year. Clearly, most students leave with- 
out completing degree requirements. Some obtain occupational certifi- 
cates, many transfer to other institutions, and many more follow other 
pursuits for awhile, displaying the intermittent attendance pattern that 
Adelman (1992) documents. 

Even so, how much do graduation requirements relate to course 
enrollments? To test this question, the catalogs for 40 colleges in the 
sample were reviewed to determine curriculum requirements for the 
associate's degree. Some slight differences were found among require- 
ments for the various types of associate's degrees (arts, science, applied 
science, etc.), but for the most part, the basic course patterns were similar. 
The percentage of community colleges requiring specific subject areas is 
shown in Table 6, along with the number of students taking classes in 
those areas. 

Except for ethnic studies and its manifestation in courses in 
the history, sociology, and literature of special groups (offered by 
fewer than half the colleges), all the disciplines required for gradu- 
ation are present at nearly all the colleges. This is no surprise, since 
these often-called "general education" courses have represented the 
curricular canon from secondary schools through the lower division of 
universities since early in the century. Computer literacy, a subject area 
that has grown rapidly in the past 20 years, and the even more recent 
ethnic studies, are the only contemporary additions. They are required by 
11 percent and 8 percent of the colleges, respectively, and their 
relatively low enrollment figures reflect the lack of degree require- 
ments in these areas. 
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Table 6 





Colleges 






Requiring 






One or More 


Number of 




Courses for 


Students 


Subject 


Sub-Subject Graduation 


Nationally 


LjIliillDil V-UIIipUS)lllUIl 


Q7# 

y/ tt 


i ti 7 Ann 


Humanities (excluding ESL) 


88% 


704,800 


Math 


97% 


1,064,100 


Physical Education /Health 


74% 


NA 




Computer Literacy 1 1 % 


147,200 




Ethnic Studies 






(separately organized 






programs only) 8% 


13,400 


Science 


94% 


768,400 


Social Studies 


98% 


N/A 




U.S. Government 26% 


249,000 




U.S. History 34% 


396,500 



The Non-Liberal Arts 

That the non-liberal arts have flourished in recent years is due to a variety of 
factors. As the CSCC Non-Liberal Arts Study demonstrates, a high percent- 
age of non-liberal arts courses in many subject areas transfer directly to 
four-year institutions. This factor may be paramount in underscoring the 
"validity" of the non-liberal arts, since students are not foreclosing their 
options for further studies through the pursuit of study of the non-liberal 
arts. A second factor is that of prestige. As many professions require 
increased years of study as a condition for employment the status of those 
professions rises accordingly. Non-liberal arts education therefore need not 
be viewed as education leading away from the baccalaureate degree. 

Methodology 

Two major objectives drove the Non-Liberal Arts Study. The first was to 
quantify the proportion of the curriculum devoted to the non-liberal arts, 
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while the second was to discover the percentage of non-liberal arts 
courses that transfer to four-year institutions. Because the Non-Liberal 
Arts Study was the first of its kind conducted by CSCC, a taxonomy had 
to be developed. Based largely on the "Taxonomy of Academic and 
Vocational Courses for Less-than-4-Year Postsecondary Institutions" 
(Grubb, June 1987), a CSCC taxonomy was developed for the non-liberal 
arts courses using ten major discipline areas: Agriculture Technology, 
Business and Office, Education, Engineering Technology, Health, Home 
Economics, Marketing, Technical Education, Trade and Industry, and 
Other. 

The same 164 community colleges that participated in the 1991 
National Liberal Arts Study also participated in the Non-Liberal 
Arts Study. Once the taxonomy was developed, CSCC staff coded 
non-liberal arts courses using the same course schedules that had 
provided the data for the liberal arts study. Thus, the ratio of 
liberal arts to non-liberal arts portions of the curriculum could be 
established. All policies and constraints used in coding the 1991 
liberal arts study applied to the subsequent Non-Liberal Arts 
Study. The same criteria for identifying remedial, standard and 
advanced courses applied, as did the same injunction against 
coding classes without definite times and meeting places. 

Since the Non-Liberal Arts Study is a baseline study, the finer 
gradations of subject categories were not established as they were 
in the liberal arts studies. Some explanation is necessary, therefore, 
concerning specific subject areas included under each of the ten 
broad discipline areas. 

The Non-Liberal Arts Taxonomy 

As stated above, the CSCC non-liberal arts taxonomy divided this portion 
of the curriculum into ten major discipline areas. Some areas of potential 
overlap between the liberal arts and the non-liberal arts did occur, how- 
ever, as in the areas of agriculture and engineering. For these areas, staff 
developed strict guidelines to differentiate between potential areas of 
conflict. An example of a liberal arts agriculture course is "Plant Science," 
while a non-liberal arts agriculture technology course might be entitled 
"Agribusiness and Crop Production." 

The major categories and specific course areas for the non-liberal 
arts are as follows: 
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Agriculture 

Horticulture, agribusiness and crop production, forest products and 
other agriculture products, agricultural sciences, renewable natural 
resources, animal health technology, nursery operation 

Business and Office 

Accounting, taxes, business and management, secretarial and related 
(filing, typing, shorthand, 10-key calculations), labor law, will, trusts 
and estate planning, legal assistant, other business and office, airline 
ticketing and reservations 

Education 

Early childhood education, physical education instructor courses, 
coaching, children's literature, nanny courses, math, music, or art for 
teachers, courses for future instructors of the emotionally and mentally 
challenged 

Engineering Technologies 

(Most of this category was coded under the Spring 1991 Liberal Arts 
Study.) Engineering courses that were too occupationally oriented to 
be coded in the liberal arts were coded under non-liberal arts. These 
non-liberal arts engineering courses focus on engineering principles 
such as "Analog or Digital Fundamentals," "AC/CXI Current," or 
"Ohm's Law," as well as more practical subject matter. Examples: 
"Avionics" (theory of flight and practical aspects of flying an airplane) 
or "Industrial Electricity." 



Nursing, health sciences, allied health, CPR, emergency technician, 
nutrition, marriage and family counseling courses, drug counseling, 
working with juvenile delinquents, dental assisting, corrective and 
rehabilitative physical education or other physical therapy for the 
physically challenged 

Home Economics 

Home economics, sewing, cooking, preserving foods, home interior 
decorating, all home economics courses which are not focused on trade 
and industry and which are intended for one's personal use at home 
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Marketing and Distribution 

Real estate, fashion merchandising, salesmanship, auctioneering, 
advertising design layout, purchasing textiles 

Personal Skills and Avocational Courses 

Physical education, freshman orientation, introduction to the library, 
parenting, fashion color analysis, career and life planning, self-ap- 
praisal courses 

Technical Education 

Computer software applications (word processing, spreadsheets, 
database programs, networking, desktop publishing — all non-program- 
ming computer applications); protective services including fire, police 
and law enforcement, lifeguard, and military science courses; commu- 
nication technologies including journalism, TV, newspaper reporting, 
radio announcing, photo journalism, and other mass media courses, 
graphics and offset printing; commercial photography 

Trade and Industry 

Construction; automotive; aviation engineering (concerning the manu- 
facture of airplanes); surveying; drafting including CAD/CAM; other 
mechanics and repairers; welding and precision metal; other precision 
production; transport and materials moving; consumer/personal/ 
miscellaneous services including cosmetology, upholstery; hospitality 
industry courses including culinary arts and wines; pattern design and 
many apparel construction courses; travel and tourist agent 

Other 

Social services program training courses, library cataloging procedures 

How Much of the Community College Curriculum 
Is Accounted for by the Non-Liberal Arts? 

The Non-Liberal Arts Study revealed that slightly more than 80 percent of 
the for-credit non-liberal arts curriculum was accounted for by only four 
discipline areas: Business and Office, Personal Skills and Avocational 
Courses, Technical Education, and Trade and Industry. (See Table 7.) 
Physical education accounted for more than 90 percent of the courses 
coded under Personal Skills, while computer software applications was 
the largest category of courses coded under Technical Education. 
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Five discipline areas accounted for only a small portion of the non- 
liberal arts credit curriculum, accounting altogether for just under 10 
percent. Few courses were coded in the areas of Agriculture (1.2 percent), 
Education (2.5 percent), Engineering Technology (.2 percent), Home 
Economics (.2 percent), Marketing and Distribution (3.4 percent), and 
Other (.2 percent). Several of these categories deserve some explanation. 



Table 7 



Number of Sections and Percentage of Non-Liberal Arts Courses Offered 







Percentage 


Percentage 




Number 


of Non- 


of Total 




of Sections 


Liberal Arts 


Credit 


Discipline 


Offered 


Sections 


Sections 


Agriculture 


529 


1.2 


.5 


Business and Office 


11,156 


24.6 


10.7 


Education 


1,147 


2.5 


1.1 


Engineering Technologies 


889 


2.0 


.9 


Health 


4,641 


10.2 


4.4 


Home Economics 


106 


.2 


.1 


Marketing & Distribution 


1,523 


3.4 


1.5 


Personal Skills & 








A vocational Courses 


8,643 


19.1 


8.3 


Technical Education 


8,229 


18.1 


7.9 


Trade and Industry 


8,420 


18.6 


8.1 


Other 


77 


.2 


.1 


TOTALS 


45,360 


100.0 


43.4 



For the Agriculture and Engineering categories, courses were coded 
under both liberal arts and non-liberal arts. Courses that were more 
theoretically based and less oriented toward a specific occupation were 
considered liberal arts courses. In the liberal arts study, both the Agricul- 
ture and Engineering categories showed precipitous declines between 
1986 and 1991, but the reasons for their declines are different. In 1986, 
agriculture courses accounted for 1.2 percent of the total liberal arts 
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curriculum, while in 1991, the percentage fell to .1 percent. But when all 
agriculture courses are tallied in both liberal arts and non-liberal arts 
categories, they still account for only a small proportion of the total 1991 
curriculum (.6 percent). At least a partial explanation for the decline is 
sampling error. In national samples of 10 percent to 15 percent of all 
community colleges, sampling error has an exaggerated effect for subject 
areas in which few sections are offered. For example, only 18 of the 164 
colleges in our sample offered any liberal arts sections of agriculture in 
1991. In all, 75 sections of agriculture were found among the 59,205 liberal 
arts sections that were tallied. These figures are too small to be reliable. 

A decline in the number of engineering courses was also evident; in 
1986, engineering courses accounted for 5 percent of the liberal arts 
curriculum; in 1991, that figure was only 2.5 percent. The proportion of 
engineering courses falls even further when it is considered as part of the 
total curriculum (2.3 percent), rather than as part of the liberal arts cur- 
riculum alone. At least part of the decline in the number of engineering 
courses may be attributed to two kinds of "category shifts" in the coding 
of these courses. First, computerized graphics courses often are offered at 
today's community colleges by several departments and may appear as 
"Visual Arts" in fine and performing arts departments, as well as in 
engineering departments. College catalogs do not always clearly differen- 
tiate which type of graphics course is being described. The coding of 
graphics courses, therefore, may have "shifted" from one category to the 
next between the 1986 and 1991 liberal arts studies, thereby affecting the 
overall Engineering category tallies. Also, all CAD/CAM courses were 
considered computer software applications courses, coded under Techni- 
cal Education. This may have been a second factor contributing to the low 
percentage of courses coded under Engineering. 

Another non-liberal arts area that requires some explanation is 
Home Economics. Very few "true" home economics courses wereiound, 
since many sewing and tailoring, food preparation and food prestation, 
and interior decorating courses were oriented more toward training 
students in consumer service areas than toward providing skills to be 
used in the home. Only courses in baking, cooking, and sewing for one's 
personal use at home were included under Home Economics. Classes such 
as pattern design, fabrics, wines, culinary arts, and refrigeration for 
restaurants often were clearly Trade and Industry classes, as judged by 
both course titles and course descriptions. Nutrition classes often were 
coded under Health, while parenting classes were tallied under Personal 
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Skills and Avocational Courses. Using this narrowly defined taxonomy, 
the category of Home Economics all but disappeared, accounting for only 
.2 percent of the non-liberal arts curriculum. 

The last category requiring explanation is Education. This category 
included courses for those intending tp teach. The great majority of 
classes coded under Education were early childhood education courses, 
while a few were fitness instructor training courses. 
'I 

What Is the Ratio of Liberal Arts to Non-Liberal Arts Courses? 

For the spring 1991 National Liberal Arts Curriculum Study, 59,205 

liberal arts course sections were tallied by CSCC staff, while in the 

subsequent study of the non-liberal arts, 45,360 sections were tallied. 

A total of 104,565 course sections were coded in the two studies, A 56.5 

percent to 43.4 percent ratio of liberal arts to non-liberal arts courses 

resulted. 

A possible explanation for the lower percentage occupied by the 
non-liberal arts stems from the way in which courses were coded. As 
noted earlier (in the Methodology section), a definite time and meeting 
place had to be listed in order for a course to be coded. Thus, laboratory 
courses, clinicals, practicums, field experience, independent study, and 
self-paced or modular classes were not included in the tallies for either 
the liberal arts or the non-liberal arts. Since laboratory classes occur with 
greater frequency in many non-liberal arts subject areas, their omission 
may account at least partially for the lower proportion of non-liberal arts 
courses. Laboratory classes are popular especially in many nursing and 
allied health programs, in technical education program classes (such as 
computer literacy and data processing), and in trade and industry subject 
areas (such as auto mechanics and cosmetology). In the liberal arts, 
however, fewer laboratory classes are offered. The largest liberal arts 
subject area offering laboratory classes is most likely music, where "ap- 
plied" music classes (often private lessons) were considered laboratory 
classes and therefore were not coded. Some laboratory classes are also 
offered in the hard sciences and in foreign language classes, though 
separate foreign language laboratory classes have declined in popularity 
and, overall, few sections are offered. 

WliatDoes the Total Curriculum Look Like? 

Table 8 presents the percentage breakdown of the total curriculum by 
major subject area, providing a description of the percentages accounted 
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for by the six liberal arts and the ten non-liberal arts discipline areas that 
account for the total credit curriculum: 

T 

Table 8 

Number of Sections and Percentage of Total Curriculum, 
by Major Discipline Areas 

Percentage 





"V T 1 

Number 


of Total 


L/lavlL/llllC 


nf Sections 


Ciirrinil 11m 

V— lil 1 ivulUlll 


Agriculture (Non-Liberal Arts) 


529 


.51 


Business & Office 


11,156 


10.67 


Education 


1,147 


1.10 


Engineering Technologies 


889 


.85 


English 


13,327 


12.75 


Fine & Performing Arts 


5,671 


5.42 


Health 


4,641 


4.44 


Home Economics 


106 


.10 


Humanities 


14,034 


13.42 


Marketing 


1,523 


1.46 


Math and Computer Sciences 


11,176 


10.69 


Personal Skills & Avocational Courses 


8,643 


8.27 


Sciences 


8,031 


7.68 


Social Sciences 


6,966 


6.66 


Technical Education 


8,229 


7.87 


Trade & Industry 


8,420 


8.05 


Other 


77 


.07 


TOTAL 


104,565 


100.0 



What Percentage of Non-Liberal Arts Courses Transfers? 
As a second component of the Non-Liberal Arts Study, course transfer- 
ability rates 1 were calculated for the states of California, Illinois, and 
Texas. Because any course at a community college is likely to be 
accepted for transfer credit by some in-state, four-year institution, 
transferability rates were calculated from community colleges to 
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two specific types of four-year institutions — a "flagship" research 
university and a comprehensive college or university 

In order to create a uniform basis of comparison between 
states, "transferability" was defined as course-to-course transfer 
equivalencies, rather than as "program" or "block" transferability 
of courses between institutions. Transferrable courses were those 
which carried credit to four-year institutions in one of four catego- 
ries: (1) general education credit; (2) general elective credit; (3) 
specific course credit in a major field; or (4) major field elective 
credit. The goal was to discover which courses a student could 
count on transferring to four-year institutions — even if that student 
had only taken a few community college courses. 

Not all officials in the different states, however, think of 
transfer in terms of specific "course" transfer — that is, the transfer 
of a specific community college course for either general or elective 
credit at a particular four-year college. An example may illustrate 
the differences. Officials in states such as Florida, for example, 
prefer to consider transfer in terms of "degree completer" patterns. 
Community college students are strongly encouraged to complete 
an associate's degree (or 60 credits in a specified program) before 
transferring with junior-level standing to a four-year institution. 
Therefore, obtaining specific course transfer guides for Florida 
community colleges would be problematic. 

Since the method for determining course transferability dif- 
fers among states, a "generic" methodology for collecting this data 
for the three states involved in the study was not possible. In 
California, course transferability was recorded explicitly in the 
college course schedules; in Texas, articulation officers at the 
community colleges provided the data; in Illinois, transfer guides 
were obtained from the state postsecondary agency and were used 
to calculate percentages of courses in each of the ten major non- 
liberal arts areas that transfer to four-year institutions. The results 
for the states of California, Texas, and Illinois are presented below. 

Winch Non-Liberal Arts Courses Transfer in California? 
The system for assessing course transferability in California was fairly 
simple. State mandate obliges community colleges to list in their catalogs 
or schedules which courses will transfer to one of the state's two public 
higher education systems — the University of California (UC) system 
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(with nine campuses) and the California State University (CSU) 
system (with 20 campuses). Some community college schedules and 
catalogs list which individual campuses within the systems will 
accept a specific course for transfer credit, while others merely list 
a course as acceptable for transfer somewhere within the UC or 
CSU systems. Thus, determining transferability was easy, since 
catalogs and schedules clearly designated individual course trans- 
ferability. 

T 

Table 9 



Transferability Percentages of California 
Non-Liberal Arts Courses (N=30) 



Transfer Subject Area 


CSU 


UC 


Agriculture 


64.5 


21.0 


Business & Office 


61.0 


23.0 


Education 


70.6 


5.6 


Engineering Technology 


62.6 


5.7 


Health 


54.3 


16.3 


Home Economics 


47.1 


12.9 


Marketing & Distribution 


70.3 


1.6 


Personal Skills & A vocational Courses 


88.0 


76.7 


Technical Education 


52.8 


11.0 


Trade & Industry 


35.7 


3.7 


Other 


94.1 


35.3 


Overall Transferability 


61.7 


28.9 



Thirty California community colleges participated in this 
phase of the Non-Liberal Arts Study. Not surprisingly, the findings 
for California indicated very different transferability rates from the 
community colleges to the UC-system research universities and to 
the state comprehensive universities (the CSU system). Within the 
UC system, only courses within the area of Personal Skills and 
Avocational Courses transferred in high numbers (76.7 percent), 
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largely because of the extremely high percentage of Physical Edu- 
cation courses which transferred. In fact, the Personal Skills subject 
area accounted for 26.5 percent of the non-liberal arts curriculum 
for California, a full 7.4 percentage points higher than the national 
percentage of 19.1 percent. 

Transferability percentages to the UC system fell markedly 
after the 76.7 percent high for Personal Skills courses. The next 
highest transferability rate for California community colleges was 
for courses categorized "Other" (35.3 percent). The small percent- 
age of total California courses coded under this category, 17 
courses out of 12,632 (.1 percent), however, make this category too 
small to be reliable. All other subject areas yielded transferability 
percentages at or below 23 percent. 

Within the state comprehensive university system, however, 
61.7 percent of all community college courses transferred, with a 
range from 88 percent in Personal Skills courses to 35.7 percent in 
Trade and Industry courses. In both the CSU and UC systems, 
Trade and Industry courses held among the lowest rankings in 
percentage of transferrable courses. If Trade and Industry courses 
were the only non-liberal arts courses considered, then some merit 
might exist in the charge that the transfer function denies students 
who take non-liberal arts courses access to four-year degrees. But 
taken as a whole, the non-liberal arts show remarkable transferabil- 
ity to the state university system and challenge the notion that 
students who take courses in these fields are "cooled out" of bacca- 
laureate degree programs. Nevertheless, there may be some truth 
in the proposition that a status difference does exist among the 
various non-liberal arts subjects. For students enrolled in Trade 
and Industry programs, for example, baccalaureate degrees cer- 
tainly appear less accessible. 

Wltich Non-Liberal Arts Courses Transfer in Texas? 
Eleven Texas community colleges participated in the transferability 
component of the non-liberal arts study. Transfer articulation coordina- 
tors at these colleges provided written transfer agreements designating 
courses as transferrable or non-transferrable to the flagship research 
institution in Texas, the University of Texas at Austin, and to one of two 
state comprehensive universities, Stephen F. Austin State or Southwest 
Texas State University. 
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Table 10 



Transferability Percentages of Texas Non-Liberal Arts Courses (N=ll) 


- 








Research 


Comprehensive 


Transfer Subject Area 


University 


University 


Agriculture 


16.0 


28.0 


Business & Office 


30.3 


41.0 


Education 


17.4 


50.0 


Engineering Technology 


0 


0 


Health 


6.8 


7.4 


Home Economics 


NA* 


NA* 


Marketing & Distribution 


39.4 


43.9 


Personal Skills & Avocational Courses 


99.8 


100.0 


Technical Education 


56.2 


71.1 


Trade & Industry 


5.8 


5.8 


Other 


NA 


NA 


Overall Transferability 


35.3 


41.6 



The sections were coded to provide reliable data. 



The results for Texas are surprising in that the overall transferability 
rate, as well as rates for a number of individual subject areas, are quite 
close. A mere 5.3 percentage points differentiate overall transferability 
rates between the state's flagship research institution and two state 
comprehensive universities. This pattern is quite different from that of 
California. 

In Texas, each community college has separate transfer agreements 
with each four-year institution (unlike California, which lists systemwide 
transferability). Still, this difference does not account for the discrepancy 
between the California and the Texas data. 

Further study of transferability in Texas yielded an interesting case 
study in which data was obtained on transferability percentages from one 
community college to 15 four-year institutions in the state, two of them 
private. (See Table 11.) The statistics are for courses offered (not sections) 
and are not directly comparable to other statistics in this study. The 
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percentages do illustrate, however, differences among institutions that 
accept courses from one community college. 



Table 11 

Percentages of Courses That Transfer from Lee College 



All Courses Non-Liberal 
Offered Arts Courses 



Public Four-Year Institution 






East Texas State University 


92.9 


92.2 


Lamar University 


41.6 


21.2 


Sam Houston State University 


45.7 


27.5 


Southwest Texas State University 


97.4 


97.3 


Stephen F. Austin State University 


46.9 


28.9 


Texas A & M University 


36.9 


16.2 


Texas Tech 


14.2 


5.5 


Texas Woman's University 


62.9 


50.8 


University of Houston-Clear Lake 


28.8 


15.8 


University of Houston-Downtown 


52.8 


33.8 


University of Houston-Main 


93.3 


93.5 


University of North Texas 


73.2 


64.4 


University of Texas-Austin 


40.6 


21.6 


Private Four- Year Institutions 






Baylor University 


12.7 


2.5 


Houston Baptist University 


11.6 


6.5 



Several findings deserve comment. First, the two private universi- 
ties have much lower transferability rates than all but one of the public 
institutions. Second, the wide disparity between transferability rates to 
the four-year institutions (from a high of 97 A percent for all courses 
offered to a low of 14.2 percent) may be accounted for by two factors 
influencing articulation agreements: the proximity between the two- and 
four-year institutions and the ability of the community college articula- 
tion officer to build a relationship with a university's transfer coordinator. 
Lee College (in Baytown) is a considerable distance from the four-year 
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institution where it has its lowest transferability rate (14.2 percent) at 
Texas Tech, in Lubbock). And third, the differences between transferabil- 
ity of all courses offered and just the non-liberal arts courses range from 
20.7 percent to .4 percent. In one instance, the non-liberal arts actually 
transfer at a slightly higher percentage than all courses offered (93.5 
percent to 93.3 percent at the University of Houston-Main). Overall, the 
differences between transferability rates of all courses offered and those 
of non-liberal arts courses only do not appear to be significant. 

Which Non-Liberal Arts Courses Transfer in Illinois? 
Three Illinois community colleges provided data on non-liberal arts 
transferability to Illinois State University and to the state's flagship 
research institution, the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 
Transfer guides were obtained from the Illinois Community College 
Board and were used to calculate transferability percentages. The find- 
ings reflect California's pattern of much higher transferabilty percentages 
to the state university than to the four-year research institution. (See 
Table 12.) 



▼ 

Table 12 

Transferability Rates of Illinois Community Colleges (N-3) 





Illinois State 


University of Illinois- 


Community College 


University 


Urbana-Champaign 


Black Hawk 


79.0 


79.0 


Triton 


79.2 


79.2 


Wilbur Wright 


92.7 


92.7 



The degree to which the various non-liberal arts subject areas 
transfer also follows a pattern similar to that of California, although the 
pattern in Illinois is more pronounced. The University of Illinois research 
university showed higher selectivity than the University of California 
system in accepting non-liberal arts courses for credit (15.9 percent and 
28.9 percent, respectively), and Illinois State University displayed a 
considerably higher transferability rate for non-liberal arts courses than 
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did the California State University system (80.4 percent and 61.7 percent, 
respectively). Two subject areas in Illinois that yielded different results, 
however, were the high percentage of Trade and Industry courses that 
transferred to Illinois State University (86.9 percent) compared to the 
percentage that transferred to the California State University system (35.7 
percent) and the comparatively low transferability rate of Personal Skills 
courses (largely physical education courses) to the University of Illinois 
(49.5 percent). For several subject areas, data was too sparse to report. 
Also, data for Illinois should be considered preliminary, since only three 
community colleges furnished complete data for analysis. 



Table 13 



Non-Liberal Arts Transferability Rates in 
Illinois Community Colleges (N=3) 



Transfer Subject Area 


Illinois State 
University 


University of Illinois- 
Urbana -Champa ign 


Agriculture 


100.0 


0 


Business & Office 


78.7 


30.9 


Education 


92.9 


17.9 


Engineering Technology 


100.0 


0 


Health 


29.8 


.9 


Home Economics 


NA 


NA 


Marketing & Distribution 


91.5 


0 


Personal Skills & 






Avocational Courses 


89.2 


49.5 


Technical Education 


97.2 


7.3 


Trade & Industry 


86.9 


4.8 


Other 


NA 


NA 


Overall Transferability 


80.4 


15.9 



Wliat General Patterns Are Discernible from the Transferability Data? 
Similarities exist in the overall transferability patterns for Illinois and 
California, although substantial differences also emerge between the two 
states in transferability percentages for specific disciplines. The following 
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general observations are possible: (1) research universities are consider- 
ably more selective in their acceptance of non-liberal arts courses for 
transfer credit; (2) personal skills and avocational courses tend to transfer 
at a high rate, largely because of physical education courses; (3) trade and 
industry courses do not transfer at a high rate, except to Illinois State 
University; (4) health occupations courses also tend to have compara- 
tively low transferability rates. 

The overall pattern for Texas, however, is considerably different 
than for the other two states. Both Texas's state universities and its flag- 
ship research institution seem to accept non-liberal arts courses for 
transfer at much more similar rates (41.6 percent and 35.3 percent, respec- 
tively). This difference is perhaps best revealed by the following figures, 
which compare transferability data from Texas and California. 

T 

Figure 1 

Texas Transfers: Non-Liberal Arts Project 1992 



Percent of Transfers to Research University 
Percent of Transfers to TX State University 
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Figure 2 

California Transfers: Non-Liberal Arts Project, 1992 
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Summary 

This paper has reported the findings of the most recent of a series of 
studies of the liberal arts curriculum at American community colleges. 
Findings were that overall, the liberal arts have expanded from 52 percent 
of the total curriculum in 1986 to 56 percent in 1991. This probably re- 
sulted less from the introduction of new courses or course requirements 
than from an increase in the proportion of students pursuing the first two 
years of baccalaureate study. The enrollment figures show the continued 
dominance of traditional general education courses: English composition, 
introductory math, psychology, history, and political science. The most 
notable shift in the curriculum was in foreign languages, where, fueled by 
a notable jump in ESL enrollments and in the number of colleges offering 
ESL, the foreign languages share rose from 5 to 8.5 percent of all liberal 
arts classes. 
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Relationships between the liberal arts curriculum and college size, 
location, minority student enrollment, transfer rate, and graduation 
requirements were analyzed. Colleges in urban areas were found to offer 
higher percentages of remedial courses, thereby confirming a generally 
accepted notion. College size related to course patterns only in the provi- 
sion of specialized classes: the larger the college, the more likely that a 
class in, for example, dance or cultural geography would be found. (A 
similar relationship appeared in earlier studies.) A community college 
must enroll quite a large number of students in order to support special- 
ized classes in many fields. 

The finding that a college's transfer rate is positively related to the 
percentage of liberal arts courses it offers was no surprise; the liberal arts 
are basic to traditional baccalaureate studies. But there was no relation 
between the percentage of advanced courses offered and the college's 
transfer rate. One explanation may be that as CSCC found in a parallel 
study of transfer rates, the "median student" transfers after completing 
approximately thirty units. Thus, half of transferring students do not stay 
at the community college long enough to enroll in advanced or sopho- 
more-level courses. 

The finding that the proportion of the liberal arts curriculum is 
greater at colleges that are above the mean in terms of the percentage of 
minority students enrolled refutes the widely held contention that the 
minorities are tracked into vocational programs — that is, unless those 
programs require their matriculants to take large numbers of liberal arts 
classes (nearly all of which carry university-transfer credit). The lack of a 
significant relationship betw r een a college's minority student ratio and the 
percentage of its curriculum devoted to remedial, introductory, or ad- 
vanced courses also suggests that the reasons for the minority students' 
lower transfer rate cannot be attributed to the curricula the colleges 
provide. 

For the non-liberal arts, general findings indicate that courses in 
trade and industry do not transfer at high percentages, but personal skills 
and avocational courses do (largely because of physical education 
courses). The second major finding is that research universities are more 
selective in terms of the non-liberal arts courses they accept for transfer. 
This is especially true in California and Illinois, but less so in Texas. The 
third finding concerns the overall transferability of non-liberal arts 
courses. Since most non-liberal arts courses do transfer (except for trade and 
industry courses), the concept of "terminal education" should be laid to rest. 
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The non-liberal arts data will be analyzed further and compared 
with other data recently compiled by CSCC. One set of tabulations will 
relate the non-liberal arts data to the college student transfer rates. Ques- 
tions to be addressed in further analyses include whether community 
colleges with differing patterns of ethnicity and student transfer rates 
display different non-liberal arts curricular patterns. Further analyses will 
provide a more complete picture of how the total curriculum functions at 
American community colleges. 

Endnotes 

1 Throughout this paper transferability will refer to course transferabil- 
ity from community colleges to four-year institutions while transfer 
will refer to student transfers. 

2 Research Universities I and Comprehensive Universities and Col- 
leges I were defined in this study using the definitions in the 
Carnegie Foundation's A Classification of Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion (1987), p. 7. 
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THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE EDUCATION 
OF BACHELOR'S DEGREE GRADUATES: 

A Case Study in Virginia 

James C Palmer, Illinois State University* 

Marilyn B. Pugh, Prince George's Community College 

By tradition and by law, community colleges share responsibility for 
baccalaureate education with state colleges and universities. Vested with 
the authority to offer curricula that are equivalent to the lower-division 
programs at baccalaureate-granting institutions, community colleges are 
viewed by policy makers as a means of keeping the higher education 
system accessible to those who cannot begin their postsecondary studies 
elsewhere. Hence, community colleges are commonly thought of as 
providers of "the first two years of college/' State transfer and articula- 
tion policies (where they exist) seek to assure the connection between 
community colleges and the upper division by guaranteeing university 
admission to community college students who have either earned an 



* This study was conducted during 1991-92, when the senior author was acting 
director of the Center for Community College Education (VA). Ms. Pugh, a 
faculty member at Prince George's Community College (MD), is a doctoral 
candidate at George Mason University. 
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associate's degree or completed a prescribed sequence of lower-division 
courses. 

How and to what degree have students utilized community colleges 
as a stepping stone to the bachelor's degree? Few studies analyze the 
extent to which assumptions about the use of community colleges match 
actual student behavior. Those that do suggest that while many on the 
path to the baccalaureate attend community colleges, they often do not 
follow the prescribed pattern of two years at the community college 
followed by two years at the university. 

Adelman (1992) analyzed the college transcripts of a national 
sample of students who graduated from high school in 1972, finding that 
over the 12-year period following graduation, approximately 17 percent 
of those who earned a bachelor's degree had earned at least 11 commu- 
nity college credits. His data also show that about half (51 percent) of 
those baccalaureate recipients who had accumulated 11 or more commu- 
nity college credits came to the university with an associate's degree. The 
disparate use of the community college by these and other students led 
him to conclude that the institution often served "occasional" or ad hoc 
educational needs, rather than leading individuals through complete 
curricula. 

These disparate attendance patterns have been observed in at least 
two state studies. The Washington State Board for Community College 
Education (1989) surveyed a random sample of students who had re- 
ceived bachelor's degrees from the state's four-year institutions in spring 
1988. The study noted that approximately one out of three students had 
transferred at least some credit from a community college and that the 
proportion of community college transfer students among graduates 
varied by type of institution: 22 percent at private colleges; 29 percent at 
the University of Washington and Washington State University; and 48 
percent at the state's regional colleges. In addition, the study found that 
the community college contribution to baccalaureate education varied; 60 
percent of the community college transfer students had earned an 
associate's degree, but the remaining 40 percent had earned any number 
of community college credits without obtaining a credential prior to 
transfer. 

In Nevada, researchers examining the transcripts of 2,000 students 
who graduated in 1986 and 1989 from the University of Nevada at Reno 
(UNR) and the University of Nevada at Las Vegas (UNLV) found that 25 
percent of the UNR graduates and 18 percent of the UNLV graduates had 
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earned at least seven or more transferable credits at one or more Nevada 
community colleges (University of Nevada System Articulation Board, 
1990). The study also determined that there was little difference between 
native students and transfer students in terms of the university colleges in 
which they enrolled and from which they graduated, thus suggesting that 
baccalaureate graduates who transfer from community colleges tend to 
receive degrees in the same majors native students do. And while the 
report provides no data on patterns of institutional attendance, the 
authors note that those graduates who had used community colleges did 
so at any point during their undergraduate careers and transferred as 
freshmen, sophomores, or juniors; some started at a four-year institution 
and either detoured to a community college or enrolled concurrently at 
both a two-year and a four-year college. 

These retrospective studies of the academic records of bachelor's 
degree recipients provide useful indicators of the proportion of baccalau- 
reate recipients who attend community colleges at some time before 
earning their degrees. The question of how community colleges are used 
as stepping stones to the baccalaureate, however, remains open. Some 
students clearly follow the prescribed two-year path, earning the 
associate's degree before transferring; other do not. For state policy 
makers who would assess the role their community colleges play in the 
education of those who receive bachelor's degrees, other questions re- 
main: 

• What is the range of community college credits earned by baccalaureate 

graduates during their undergraduate years, and how many of these 
community college credits are accepted for transfer by the baccalaure- 
ate-granting institutions? 

• What are the patterns of community college usage by baccalaureate 

degree recipients? For example, of those graduates who attended 
community colleges along the way to their baccalaureates, what 
percent pursued a traditional, linear path by starting at a community 
college and then transferring to a four-year college? What percentage 
started at a four-year college, transferred to a community college, and 
then transferred back to a four-year college? Are there other patterns? 

• What subjects do students study at the community college along the 

way to the baccalaureate? Of the community college credits earned by 
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baccalaureate graduates, what percentage represents courses in the 
majors for which they eventually receive degrees? For example, if a 
student's transcript indicates that he or she earned a bachelor's degree 
in economics, what percentage of his or her community college credits 
were earned for economics classes? 

Utilizing undergraduate transcripts as a data source, the study 
described in this essay attempts to answer these questions for a sample of 
baccalaureate graduates from six Virginia public colleges and universi- 
ties. Though the findings cannot be generalized to the national popula- 
tion of baccalaureate graduates, or even to the population of graduates 
from Virginia, they illustrate how students can make use of community 
colleges in ways that are not often anticipated by transfer and articulation 
policies. 

Method 

During the study, the authors analyzed the undergraduate transcripts of 
1,731 baccalaureate graduates from six Virginia public higher education 
institutions, which, according to estimates of the State Council of Higher 
Education in Virginia (McCartan, 1990), receive a large proportion of their 
transfer students from the Virginia Community College System. 1 The 
randomly selected graduates represent a 15-percent sample of the stu- 
dents who received their bachelor's degrees between summer 1989 and 
spring 1990. Though they are not necessarily representative of the gradu- 
ates of all public four-year colleges and universities in Virginia, they do 
represent colleges from various geographical regions in the state. 
Of the six institutions, two are located in the state's rural, western 
section: Radford University (Radford, VA), with a full-time equiva- 
lent (FTE) enrollment of 8,624 students, and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University (Blacksburg, VA), with an FTE en- 
rollment of 26,079 students. Two others are located in the coastal 
tidewater region: Christopher Newport College (Newport News, 
VA), with an FTE enrollment of 3,696, and Old Dominion University 
(Norfolk, VA) with an FTE enrollment of 13,635. A fifth institution, 
George Mason University (Fairfax, VA), lies in the Washington DC 
metropolitan area and has an FTE enrollment of 13,402. Finally, 
Virginia Commonwealth University (Richmond, VA), located in the 
state's central region, has an FTE enrollment of 17, 156. 2 
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The shady began in summer 1991, when the presidents of each of 
the six institutions agreed to participate in the project and to assign a staff 
member who would select a 15-percent random sample of the 1989-90 
baccalaureate graduates, secure complete copies of the undergraduate 
transcripts for those students (including transcripts from other institu- 
tions attended), and send those copies to the Center for Community 
College Education after deleting names, social security numbers, dates of 
birth, and other information that could identify the graduates. Three 
methods were used to draw the sample: two colleges generated lists of 
the graduates' social security numbers and selected every nth student for 
inclusion in the study; three colleges used computer-based statistics 
packages to generate a random selection of students; and one college 
selected the sample by creating a random list of graduates (ordered 
according to the last three digits of the students' social security numbers) 
and using the first 15 percent that appeared on the list. The Center for 
Community College Education agreed to report findings in the aggregate 
rather than for each college and to destroy the transcripts once they were 
analyzed. 

The center used coding sheets to record the academic histories 
represented in each transcript. The purpose of the coding was not to 
generate a computerized version of the transcripts. Rather, selected data 
were drawn from the transcripts in an attempt to determine the academic 
majors of the graduates; the years of their initial entries into higher 
education; the number, types, and sequence of higher education institu- 
tions attended along the way to the baccalaureate; the number of semes- 
ter hours earned at each college attended; the number of community 
college semester hours accepted for transfer by the university granting 
the bachelor's degree; and the distribution by subject area of semester 
hours completed at community colleges. Several authorities were used 
during the coding. The center recorded credits earned by the students at 
the various colleges they attended in semester hours; when transcripts 
listed credits as quarter hours, they were converted to semester hours 
following guidelines outlined by the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers (1980). 3 Accredited Institutions of 
Postsecondary Education (Harris, 1991), published by the American 
Council on Educa "on for the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, 
was used to classify institutions that appeared on the students' tran- 
scripts; those colleges listed as public two-year institutions were classified 
as community colleges. The graduates' baccalaureate majors were classi- 
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fied by subject according to the U.S. Department of Education's Classifi- 
cation of Instructional Programs (Malitz, 1987). Finally, courses listed on 
community college transcripts were classified by subject according to a 
taxonomy developed by Adelman (1990) to study the college transcripts 
of those students participating in the U.S. Department of Education's 
"National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972." 

The study method had its limitations. First, the graduates 7 educa- 
tional histories were based solely on the transcript records kept by the 
institution that awarded the bachelor's degree. It is probable that some of 
the graduates attended colleges that were not represented in these 
records; thus, the number of institutions attended by the students may be 
understated. Second, transcript data were not always accurate or com- 
plete. For example, the number of semester hours accepted for transfer by 
the alma mater was sometimes overstated because quarter hours earned 
at the community college had not been converted to semester hours. In at 
least four cases, the number of semester hours earned at community 
colleges was understated, because the community college transcripts 
were submitted to the university before the student completed his or her 
tenure at the community college. 4 (For example, a student enrolled at 
community college X during the spring may apply to University Y for fall 
admission; the community college transcript he or she submits to the 
university may not reflect coursework completed in the spring.) These 
problems notwithstanding, data on credit earned and transferred were 
recorded as they were noted on the transcript record. Finally, transcripts 
were sometimes incomplete or indecipherable. (See Table One.) Of the 
1,731 graduates in the sample, the transcript records for 213 (12 percent) 
fell into this category. In all cases, problems centered on transcripts from 
institutions from which students transferred credit to the alma mater. 
These transcripts were sometimes no longer on file; in other instances, 
transcripts took the form of certificates from foreign institutions that did 
not list semester hours earned. Thus, the findings reported below are 
sometimes based on partial data (just as survey data are based on re- 
sponse rates of less than 100 percent). 

Findings 

For most graduates in the sample (59 percent), the path to the baccalaure- 
ate involved moving between two or more institutions over a period of 
time that often extended beyond the traditional four undergraduate 
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years. (See Tables Two, Three, and Four.) Community colleges figured 
significantly in this transfer activity; 669 (39 percent) of the 1,731 gradu- 
ates had earned credit at at least one community college at some point 
during their undergraduate careers, and 38 percent had transferred at 
least one semester hour of community college credit to the institution 
(alma mater) that awarded the baccalaureate. (See Table Five.) Only 15 
percent of those who had attended a community college had earned the 
associate's degree, suggesting that the students had used community 
colleges for their own purposes rather than having followed institution- 
ally prescribed curricular paths. (See Table Six.) Indeed, further analysis 
of the transcripts reveals that community colleges served these students 
primarily as a resource for arts and sciences courses (in fields outside of 
the students' baccalaureate majors) that could be tapped to any depth and 
at any time during the undergraduate years. 

Semester Hours Credits Earned at Community Colleges 
While 39 percent of the graduates had attended at least one community 
college prior to obtaining their bachelor's degrees, the length of time 
spent there varied greatly. This is evident in the wide range of commu- 
nity college semester hours (1-151) earned by students. (See Table Seven.) 
For many graduates, community colleges clearly played a supplementary 
role by providing opportunities for occasional study to help fill gaps in 
their academic records. This was especially evident among those who had 
earned six or fewer community college credits. But for other graduates in 
the sample, notably those who had earned 61 or more community college 
credits, these institutions provided more formidable portions of the 
undergraduate experience (though the mere accumulation of credits says 
little about the nature of the community college's contribution). Both 
extremes are at the ends of a continuum of usage marked by extensive 
variation in exposure to community college education. 

Overall, however, community colleges were most frequently used 
on an occasional basis; most students had earned less than the equivalent 
of two years of full-time work. The median number of community college 
credits earned by those graduates who had attended these institutions 
was only 23, and community college credits accounted for only 23 percent 
of the total number of semester hours accumulated by these students 
during the undergraduate years. (See Table Eight.) This composite picture 
of the graduates' experience suggests that the alma mater served as a type 
of home base where students completed most degree requirements. Other 
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institutions — two-year and four-year colleges alike — were attended along 
the way, but they appear to have functioned in most cases as supple- 
ments to the alma mater's offerings. 

Community College Credits Accepted for Transfer by the Alma Mater 
The vast majority of those who had attended a community college ap- 
plied some, though not necessarily all, of their community college credits 
toward their bachelor's degrees. (See Table Nine.) Of the transcript 
records for these graduates, only 16 (2 percent) showed no credit transfer 
from a community college. Like the number of community college credits 
earned, the number of community college credits accepted for transfer 
varied greatly, ranging from one to 110, with a median of 21. 

Just as the mere accumulation of credits says little about the gradu- 
ates' community college experiences (beyond the amount of time spent at 
the institution), the fact that transcripts from the baccalaureate-granting 
institutions note the transfer of credit from community colleges says little 
about the role those credits played in the graduates' undergraduate 
education. Only one of the six participating universities routinely listed 
the community college courses for which credit was granted. Two addi- 
tional institutions listed the courses in some instances but not in others. 
Transcripts issued by the remaining three colleges simply noted the total 
number of credits accepted for transfer. Hence, it is difficult to ascertain 
precisely how the students' community college coursework comple- 
mented the coursework they completed at the university. 

Sequence of Colleges Attended 

Variations among students in the number of credits earned and trans- 
ferred were matched by variations in the timing of community college 
attendance. Of those who made use of community colleges, 48 percent 
started their postsecondary careers at those institutions; 52 percent at- 
tended community colleges after beginning postsecondary studies at the 
alma mater or at other institutions. In some cases, students transferred 
back and forth from two-year to four-year colleges, suggesting a cyclical 
movement rather than a linear progression from the lower division to the 
upper division. 

The college-to-college movement of the graduates is illustrated in 
Table Ten, which distributes the study subjects among 15 patterns of 
institutional attendance and notes (where appropriate) the range and 
median number of community college credits earned by students who fell 
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into each pattern. 5 The data lead to at least two observations. First, gradu- 
ates who had used community colleges earned a wide range of credits at 
these institutions, regardless of when they attended them. On average, 
the number of community college semester hours earned by those who 
began their college careers at two-year institutions (Patterns 2-6) is larger 
than the number of community college semester hours earned by those 
who began their postsecondary studies at a four-year college (Patterns 8, 
9, and 12). But both categories include students with as few as 11 com- 
munity college credits and as many as 60 or more. Second, patterns of 
institutional usage are often unpredictable, apparently driven by student 
needs and circumstances. For example, Pattern 12 includes numerous 
permutations of institutional attendance that cannot be neatly categorized 
or displayed in a table. As an illustration, one student falling into Pattern 
12 started postsecondary studies at a public four-year college other than 
the eventual alma mater, went on to a community college, subsequently 
enrolled at yet another community college, transferred to an out-of-state, 
private four-year college, and finally ended up at the institution from 
which he or she eventually received the bachelor's degree. Another 
student started at the institution that would eventually be his or her alma 
mater, subsequently enrolled at a community college, moved on to a 
public four-year institution, and then returned to his or her alma mater. 
Still other students in Pattern 12 ended their undergraduate careers at 
community colleges, presumably taking courses to complete unfinished 
degree requirements. 

Some of this movement probably can be explained by the large 
military presence in Virginia. Three of the six participating institutions 
are located near military bases and thus may draw a relatively mobile 
student body. But whatever the reason, community colleges shared 
responsibility for the graduates' college educations with many different 
types of institutions that were used at any point along the path to the 
baccalaureate. 

Coursework Completed at Community Colleges 

When the graduates enrolled in community colleges, they tended to use 
them as sources of liberal arts and sciences courses representing subject 
areas other than the baccalaureate majors in which they eventually 
received their degrees. As Table Eleven reveals, 77 percent of the commu- 
nity college coursework completed by the graduates was in English (both 
composition and literature), mathematics, the social sciences, and other 
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arts and sciences disciplines. In contrast, only 42 percent of the graduates 
received degrees in arts and sciences majors. (See Table Twelve.) Further 
analysis of the transcripts (Table Thirteen) shows that of the 20,852 semes- 
ter hours completed by the graduates at community colleges, only 14 
percent represented credits earned for courses that were directly related 
to the graduates' majors (as in a psychology course completed by a 
student who eventually received a degree in psychology or a history 
course completed by a student who majored in history). 6 

Again, it is impossible to know precisely how community college 
courses were used to fulfill baccalaureate requirements. However, the 
overall picture that emerges predictably suggests that the community 
colleges' predominant contribution to the graduates' undergraduate 
programs was in general education and literacy development, leaving in- 
depth study of the major to the baccalaureate-granting institutions. Some 
career-related courses, which are rarely completed by non-majors seeking 
elective credit, posed notable exceptions. The majority of semester hours 
earned in engineering, education, allied health, and protective services 
were completed by students majoring in those areas. But these disciplines 
account for only six percent of the total number of the semester hours 
earned by the graduates at community colleges. Despite variations in the 
amount of time spent at community colleges and in the sequence in 
which these institutions were used, study of the arts and sciences as a 
supplement or foundation for study of the major appears to be the com- 
mon thread that tied together the graduates' community college experi- 
ences. 

Summary 

The baccalaureate graduates represented in this study used community 
colleges on their own terms, rarely following the institutionally pre- 
scribed associate's degree path. The wide variations in the number of 
credits the graduates earned at community colleges, in the times at which 
they attended community colleges, and in the ways they combined study 
at community colleges with study at other institutions suggest that for 
many of the graduates, community colleges were not providers of cur- 
ricular paths. Rather, they were providers of course offerings that could 
be used in any number of ways to fulfill baccalaureate degree require- 
ments. This pattern of usage mirrors the findings of the Nevada study 
mentioned earlier (University of Nevada System Articulation Board, 
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1990) and supports Adelman's contention that community colleges serve 
ad hoc educational needs by accommodating students who come and go 
as their educational needs dictate (Adelman, 1992, pp. v-vi). 

But however varied, the graduate's use of community colleges 
along the way to the baccalaureate was neither chaotic nor unamenable to 
institutional intervention. Important central tendencies emerged. Though 
the range of community college credits earned by graduates in this study 
was wide, most of these credits were in arts and sciences disciplines that 
are associated with collegiate work. And though community colleges 
were used at any point along the way to the baccalaureate, most (58 
percent) of the graduates who attended community colleges divided their 
undergraduate years between two institutions only: one community 
college and the alma mater. While many students went their own way, 
often attending several colleges in unpredictable sequences, a predomi- 
nant mode was the use of one community college's arts and sciences 
offerings to augment the curriculum completed at one university. 

From the standpoint of those who would strengthen the community 
college role in baccalaureate education, a key issue lies in the possibility 
of using this predominant mode as a foundation for strengthened links 
between two- and four-year colleges. Joint work involving university and 
community college faculty in the development of arts and sciences 
courses (or general education curricula) leading students to commonly 
defined outcomes can help. Even if students do not follow the associate's 
degree path to the baccalaureate, their less-structured use of the commu- 
nity college curriculum may lead more efficiently to the baccalaure- 
ate if the courses they take there represent the shared expectations 
of university and community college faculty. In addition, coopera- 
tive work on course and curriculum development can be aug- 
mented by transfer and articulation policies that encourage 
structured and sequential use of the community college curricu- 
lum, even among students who make minimal use of the institu- 
tion. The recent proposal in Virginia to create 35-unit modules of 
liberal arts courses, which would be offered throughout the Virginia 
Community College System and accepted for credit by the state's public 
four- year colleges, is an example of how transfer might be tied to curricu- 
lar subunits short of the associate's degree (State Council of Higher 
Education in Virginia; Virginia Community College System, 1991). 

The varied picture of community college usage revealed in this 
study may or may not hold for other institutions in other states. But 
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where it does apply, educators will be challenged to strengthen interinsti- 
tutional ties by working at both curricular and policy levels to help 
baccalaureate-bound students make the most of the ways they currently 
use the institution. While some students can be persuaded to follow the 
traditional two-plus-two path to the bachelor's degree (as is the intent of 
transfer policies tied to the associate's degree), and while others will use 
colleges idiosyncratically as life circumstances dictate, further attention 
may need to be paid to those who fall in the middle ground. 

Endnotes 

1 The State Council of Higher Education in Virginia estimated that in 
fall 1989, Virginia's 15 public four-year colleges and universities 
enrolled 3,726 students who had transferred from the Virginia 
Community College System. Of these students, 2,947 (79 percent) 
were enrolled at the six universities represented in this study 
(McCartan, 1990). 

2 Enrollment data are from Harris (1991). 

3 "Quarter hours multiplied by two-third equal semester hours" 
(American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, 1980, p. 16). 

4 In these four cases, it was obvious that the transcripts were submit- 
ted to the university before the student completed his or her work at 
the community college. In each case, the transcript was dated prior 
to the completion of the last semester during which the student was 
enrolled at the community college. In addition, the transcript listed 
courses for which the student was enrolled but indicated that credit 
for these courses had not yet been earned. It is possible that commu- 
nity college transcripts for other students were incomplete, but 
without the telltale signs listed above, it would be impossible to 
know. 

5 This movement was measured sequentially, using the transcripts to 
chart — for each student — separate "stints" at individual institutions 
over time, including college attendance during summer sessions. 
For example, if a student began her postsecondary studies at Uni- 
versity A during the fall of 1985 and completed all of her work at 
that university with the exception of three credits earned at Com- 
munity College Y in the summer of 1988, we would record three 
stints for that student: 1) fall 1985 through spring 1988; 2) summer 
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1988; and 3) fall 1988 through graduation in 1990. Concurrent 
attendance also was considered a separate "stint." For example, if 
the student discussed above attended both Community College Y 
and her alma mater during the summer of 1988, that summer would 
be considered a separate "stint" at the community college. 
6 A two-step process was used to classify each course listed on the 
community college transcript. First, the subject of the course was 
determined, using Adelman's (1990) taxonomy as a guide to inter- 
pret the course titles listed on the transcripts. Second, each course 
was coded as "related" or "not related" to the baccalaureate major 
listed on the transcript from the alma mater. Decisions were made 
conservatively, with a narrow focus on subject rather than the broad 
focus on program. For example, in the case of a students who 
received a bachelor's degree in nursing, a course designated by 
Adelman as a nursing course (such as "Clinical Practices in Nurs- 
ing") would be a "related" course. Courses designated by Adelman 
as covering pharmacology, microbiology, or other scientific sub- 
jects — however much they contribute to the student's program of 
study — were considered "not related" because they were not nurs- 
ing courses per se. Only in the field of business administration was 
this strict construction loosened. All courses designated by 
Adelman as management, accounting, finance, or business adminis- 
tration were considered to be related courses. Thus, if a student's 
transcript indicated that s/he received a degree in accounting, 
community college courses in management, finance, and business 
administration were considered to be related to the major. 
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Table One 



Status of Transcripts Analyzed, by Number of Institutions 
Graduates Attended During Their Undergraduate Careers 





Number 


of graduates a 


ttending 




One college 


Two or more 




Status of transcript record 


only 


colleges 


Total 


Complete 


711 


807 


1,518 


Incomplete 


0 


213 


213 


Total 


711 


1,020 


1,731 


Percent complete 


100 


79 


88 



Note: "Incomplete" cases are accounted for by graduates for whom transcripts from transfer 
institutions (that is, institutions attended other than the alma mater) are either missing or incomplete. 



Table Two 

Number of Colleges Attended Along the Way to the Baccalaureate 
Graduates in study sample (n=l,731) 



Percent 



Number of colleges attended 


Number 


of total 


Attended alma mater only 


711 


41 


Attended alma mater plus one other college 


652 


38 


Attended alma mater plus two other colleges 


242 


14 


Attended alma mater plus three or more colleges 


108 


6 


Attended alma mater plus an unknown number 






of other colleges 


18 


1 


TOTAL 


1,731 


100 
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Table Three 

Types of Colleges Attended Along the Way to the Baccalaureate 
Graduates in study sample (n=l,731) 



Percent 



Type of institution attended Number of total 



Attended alma mater only 


711 


41 


Attended: 






At least one Virginia public four-year college 






other than the alma mater 






At least one Virginia private, four-year college 


47 


3 


At least one Virginia community college 


575 


33 


At least one out-of-state community college 


134 


8 


At least one out-of-state, public, four-year college 


212 


12 


At least one out-of-state, private, four-year college 


109 


6 


At least one other type of postsecondary institution 






than those listed above 


69 


1 


Number that attended other postsecondary 






institutions (besides the alma mater) that could 






not be identified 


18 


1 



Note: Some students attended two or more institutions in addition to the alma mater. Hence, the 
column for number of graduates totals more than 1,731, and the column for percent of graduates 
totals more than 100. 
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▼ 

Table Four 

Year of Entrance to Higher Education, by Number of Colleges Attended 

Median year Percent of graduates 
of first college who first entered 



Colleges attended 


entrance 


college prior to 1984 


Attended alma mater only 


1985 


19 


Attended at least one college other 






than the alma mater, but no 






community colleges 


1983 


50 


Attended at least one college other 






than the alma mater, at least one of 






which was a community college 


1982 


62 



Missing cases = 213 graduates for whom transcript records were incomplete. 



▼ 

Table Five 

Proportion of Graduates Who Attended Community Colleges or 
Transferred Credit from Community Colleges to the Alma Mater 

Number Percent 



Attended at least one community college 669 39 

Attended no community colleges 1,044 60 

Community college attendance unknown 18 1 

Total 1,731 100 



Alma mater transferred in at least one semester 

hour of credit earned at a community college 653 38 

Alma mater transferred in no semester hours 

from a community college 1,060 61 

Transfer of credit from a community college 

unknown 18 1 

Total 1,731 100 



Note for Table 5: Transcripts for 18 graduates indicated that credit had been transferred from other 
institutions. However, the amount of this transfer credit and the names of the colleges at which these 
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credits were earned were not noted on the transcripts, and the transcripts from the transfer 
institutions were not attached. Thus, it is impossible to know whether community college credits 
were involved. 



Table Six 

Associate's Degrees Earned by Graduates Wlio Had Attended a 

Community College 



Graduates who had attended 

a community college Number Percent 

Earned an associate's degree 

AA 16 3 

AS 44 7 

AAS 37 6 

Unknown type of associate's degree 2 <1 

Did not earn an associate's degree 491 83 

Total 590 99* 

Missing cases = 79 (Community college transcripts were missing for 79 of the 669 graduates who had 
attended a community college.) 

*Note: Percent column does not total 100 K 'cause of rounding. 
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Table Seven 

Credits (Semester Hours) Earned at Community Colleges 

Graduates who attended 

XT , , a community college 
Number or semester i 5 



hours at community colleges Number Percent 



1-6 


169 


29 


7-23 


124 


21 


24-60 


148 


25 


61-151 


149 


25 


Total 


590 


100 



Missing cases = 79 (Community college transcripts were missing for 79 of the 669 graduates who had 
attended a community college.) 



T 

Table Eight 

Semester Hours Earned by Graduates, by Type of Institution 



Type of insti ition 



Percent of total semester hours earnedby 

Graduates who had attended 
All graduates a community college 



Alma mater 

Other Virginia public, 

4-year colleges 
Out-of-state community 

colleges 
Out-of-state, private, 

4-year colleges 
Out-of-state, public, 

4-year colleges 



82 
3 
2 
2 

3 



68 
3 
4 
2 
3 
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Table 8 Continued 



Percent of total semester hours earnedby 

Graduates who had attended 
Type of institution All graduates a community college 

Virginia community 

colleges 7 19 
Virginia private, 4-year 

colleges 1 <1 

Other types of institutions 1 <1 

Total 101 100 

Missing cases = 213 

Note: This analysis is based on the transcripts of the 1,518 graduates for whom full transcript records 
were available. Because those who attended only one college (the alma mater) arc overrepresented in 
this subset, the proportion of credits earned at the alma mater (column one) is slightly overstated. Of 
the 1,731 graduates in the entire sample, 41 percent attended only one college; this compares to 47 
percent for the subset of 1,518 graduates for whom full transcript records were available. 

T 

Table Nine 



Credits (Semester Hours) Transferred from Community Colleges 

to the Alma Mater 





Graduates who attended 




community colleges 


Graduates whose alma maters accepted 


Number 


Percent 


0 community college credits for transfer 


16 


2 


1-6 community college credits for transfer 


196 


31 


7-23 community college credits for transfer 


125 


20 


24-60"community college credits for transfer 


194 


30 


60-110 community college credits for transfer 


106 


17 


Total 


637 


100 



Missing cases = 32 (In these cases, transcripts from the alma mater do not disaggregate community 
college transfer credit from transfer credit earned at other types of institutions. Hence, the number of 
credits transferred from community colleges is unknown.) 
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V 

Table Ten 



Fifteen Patterns of College Attendance Along the Way to the Baccalaureate 







Percent 


Credits earned at 






attending 


community colleges 


Percent of 


two or more 


Median 




Pattern all graduates 


colleges 


number 


Range 


1 ) Attended alma mater only 45.5 




n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Attended two or more colleges, 


starting at a community college 


2) CC1->AM 10.4 




19.2 


51 


2-126 


3) CC1->CC2->AM 0.7 




1.3- 


55 


11-82 


4)CC1->FY1->AM 0.6 




1.0 


49 


6-110 


5)CC1->AM->CC1->AM 1.5 




2.8 


39 


2-99 


6) CCl->other patterns 4.6 




8.3 


42 


2-117 


Attended two or more colleges, 


starting at a four-year college 




7) FY1->AM 9.4 




17.2 


n/a 


n/a 


8) AM->CC1->AM 6.6 




12.1 


3 


2-65 


9) FY1->CC1->AM 2.7 




4.9 


25 


2-115 


10) FY1->FY2->AM 1.8 




3.3 


n/a 


n/a 


11) AM->FY1->AM 2.7 




4.9 


n/a 


n/a 


12) Other pattern, with a 










community college attended 










at some point 9.3 




17.0 


9 


1-101 


13) Other pattern, no 










community college attended 2.1 




3.9 


n/a 


n/a 



Attended two or more colleges, starting at a proprietary institution, 
a private junior college, or other institution 

14) Community college 

attended at some point <1 0.8 14 5-63 

15) Community college 

not attended 1.7 3.0 n/a n/a 

Total 99,0 100.0 

Missing cases = 170 
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(Table Ten Notes continued) 

Key: AM = Alma mater (college which conferred baccalaureate) 

CC1 = First community college attended 

CC2 = Second community college attended 

FY1 = First four-year college attended other than alma mater 

FY2 = Second four-year college attended other than alma mater 

For example, CCl->AM->CCl-> AM designates a pattern in which a student first attended a 
community college, then the four-year college from which s/he eventually received the 
baccalaureate^ then returned once again to the original community college for additional study, and 
then went back to the four-year college. 

Note: This table is based on an analysis of the transcripts of the 1 ,518 graduates for whom full 
transcript records were available, as well as the transcripts for an additional 43 graduates whose 
transcript records were not complete but for whom patterns of college attendance over time could be 
traced through notations on the alma mater transcript. Because those who attended only one college 
(the alma mater) are overrepresented in the subset used in this analysis, this table overstates the 
proportion whose only undergraduate experience wa.s at the alma mater. 



Table Eleven 

Distribution of Semester Hours Earned by 
the Graduates at Community Colleges, by Subject Area 



Subject Area 



Semester 
hours 
earned 



Percent of 
total semester 
hours earned 



Arts and Sciences 

Biological sciences 

Computer science 

Engineering & engineering tech. 

English composition & literature 

Fine and performing arts 

Mathematics 

Physical sciences 

Psychology 

Social sciences 

Other arts & sciences 

Total, arts & sciences 



16,229 



1,602 
799 
810 
2,944 
915 
2,319 
1,385 
1,108 
3,432 
915 



8 
4 
4 

14 
4 

11 
7 
5 

16 
4 

77 
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Table Eleven Continued 



Semester Percent of 
hours total semester 

Subject Area earned hours earned 



Basic skills 

Precollegiate mathematics, reading, or writing 232 1 
Other skills classes, including college orientation, 

career guidance, etc. 353 2 

Total, basic skills 585 3 

Career areas 

Allied health & nursing 660 3 
Business, including accounting, management, 

and marketing 1,435 7 

Communications & communications technologies 267 1 

Education ° 79 <1 

Protective services 382 2 

Other career-related areas 628 3 

Total, career areas 3,451 17 

Indeterminable subjects 64 <1 

Physical education, health, & athletics 523 2 

All subjects 20,852 100 



Missing cases = 79 

Note: The number of semester hours earned in precollegiate mathematics, reading, and writing 
courses does not reflect true student usage of these courses, because most students who completed 
these courses received no credit for them. 
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Table Thirteen 



Proportion of Community College Semester Hours Earned 
In Subjects Directly Related to Graduates' Baccalaureate Majors 









Percent of 




Semester hours 


Semester 


total semester 




earned by 


hours earned 


hours earned 




students who 


by graduates 


by graduates 




did not major 


who majored 


who majored 


Subject area 


in the subject 


in the subject 


in the subject 



Arts and Sciences 

Biological sciences 
Computer science 
Engineering & engineering 

technology 
English composition & literature 
Fine and performing arts 
Mathematics 
Physical sciences 
Psychology 
Social sciences 
Other arts & sciences 
Total, arts & sciences 

Basic skills 

Precollegiate, mathematics, reading, 

or writing 
Other skills classes, including colle 

orientation, career guidance, etc. 
Total, basic skills 

Career areas 

Allied health & nursing 
Business, including accounting, 

management, and marketing 
Communications & communications 

technologies 
Education 



1,545 


57 


4 


617 


182 


23 


112 


698 


87 


2,807 


137 


5 


684 


231 


25 


2,315 


4 


<1 


1,369 


16 


1 


1,047 


61 


6 


3,273 


159 


5 


893 


22 


2 


14,662 


1,567 


10 


232 


0 


n/a 


353 


0 


n/a 


585 


0 


n/a 


324 


336 


51 


782 


653 


46 



258 
19 



9 

60 



3 
76 
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Table Thirteen Continued 









Percent of 




Semester hours 


Semester 


total semester 




earned by 


hours earned 


hours earned 




students who 


by graduates by graduates 




did not major 


who majored 


who majored 


Subject area 


in the subject 


in the subject 


in the subject 


Protective services 


173 


209 


55 


Other career-related areas 


580 


48 


8 


Total, career areas 


2,136 


1,315 


38 


Indeterminable subjects 


64 


n/a 


n/a 


Physical education, health, & athletics 494 


29 


5 


All subjects 


17,941 


2,911 


14 



Missing cases = 79 
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CLASSROOM CONTEXTS 
AND ACADEMIC TASKS: 

A Comparison of Equivalent Courses in Community 
Colleges and Their Primary Receiving Baccalaureate 
Institutions 

Janet H. Lawrence, Project Director 

Kathleen Hart, Project Manager 

Center for the Study of Higher and Postsecondary 

Education, School of Education, The University of 

Michigan 

With support from the National Center on Academic Achievement and 
Transfer, researchers at the University of Michigan School of Education 
are conducting a study of courses that are currently defined as equivalent 
in articulation agreements between three community colleges and their 
primary- receiving baccalaureate institution. This report summarizes the 
results of the first phase of the study, which was designed to identify 
similarities and differences in faculty expectations for students and in the 
ways faculty teach. A later report will summarize findings from the 
study's second phase, which involves an assessment of the cognitive and 
procedural complexity of the graded assignments in the courses. 

The higher education literature emphasizes the importance of 
curricular equivalence to successful academic transfer and achievement 
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among community college students (American Council on Education, 
National Center for Academic Achievement and Transfer, 1990, 1991; 
Wechsler, 1989). To date, however, no researchers have directly com- 
pared community college courses with their equivalent courses at receiv- 
ing baccalaureate institutions. The purpose of this study was to develop a 
method for categorizing instructional activities and and to use this 
method to identify those classroom practices that differed and those that 
were common in institutionally defined "equivalent courses" at commu- 
nity colleges and baccalaureate institutions. The ultimate goal was to 
suggest how these similarities and differences might affect community 
college students who were preparing for transfer and upper division 
coursework and attempting to fulfill competency requirements at the 
baccalaureate institution. 

Theoretical Perspective 

The conceptual framework of this study links the higher education 
literature on curricular equivalence and college persistence with cognitive 
and social perspectives of the teaching-learning process. Although higher 
educators emphasize the importance of curricular equivalence to success- 
ful academic transfer and achievement among community college stu- 
dents (e.g., Wechsler, 1989; American Council on Education, National 
Center for Academic Achievement and Transfer, 1990, 1991), the litera- 
ture that attempts to define or measure curricular equivalence is frag- 
mented. To date, researchers have studied three aspects of curricular 
equivalence: course-taking patterns, faculty reports of instructional goals 
and teaching practices, and consistencies in course emphases. 

Adelman (1989) and Ratcliff and Jones (1991) have focused on 
course-taking patterns and student outcomes. Adelman (1989) completed 
content analyses of students' transcripts and identified differences in 
course-taking patterns between community college transfer students who 
completed the baccalaureate degree and those who did not. Ratcliff and 
Jones (1991) have used student transcripts and test scores of native stu- 
dents (those who matriculated in baccalaureate institutions) and transfer 
students to determine the extent to which coursework with like course 
numbering yields similar effects in terms of the students' general learned 
abilities. 

Other researchers have examined differences between community 
college and baccalaureate faculty members in terms of their goals for 
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students and their teaching methods (Lawrence, Hart, Dickmann, 
Bentley, Saulsberry, & Under, 1990; Stark, Lowther, Bentley, Ryan, 
Genthon, Martens, Wren, & Shaw, 1990). These studies and others (c.f., 
Richardson & Bender, 1987) indicate that baccalaureate and community 
college faculty perceive major differences in their course content, their 
standards of performance, and their grading practices. 

In one of the few studies of actual college classroom practice, 
Richardson, Fisk, and Okun (1983) observed a full semester's worth of 
teaching methods used in 20 separate classrooms at one community 
college. They found little evidence of an emphasis on critical literacy, as 
exemplified by the reading and writing demands placed on students. 
However, no researchers have directly compared the pedagogical prac- 
tices employed in community college courses with those used in equiva- 
lent courses at receiving baccalaureate institutions. 

Recent work in cognitive psychology emphasizes the importance of 
academic tasks in shaping and influencing student learning (Blumenfeld, 
Mergendoller, & Swarthout, 1987; Doyle, 1983; McKeachie, Pintrich, Lin, 
Smith, & Sharma, 1990; Pinrtich, 1989). Academic tasks comprise major 
assignments such as tests and writing assignments that faculty members 
design to engage students with subject matter and foster particular types 
of learning. Tasks encourage students to use particular thinking processes 
(e.g., memorization of information, application of formulae or theoretical 
principles, evaluation of conclusions or problem solutions, etc.). Their use 
of specific processes leads students to think in particular ways about the 
substantive content of a course. All assignments students complete may 
affect their learning, but researchers believe tasks that count toward a 
student's final grade are particularly influential because they are integral 
parts of a social process — the performance-for-grade exchange (Becker, 
Geer, & Hughes, 1968). These scholars argue that academic tasks and the 
weight they carry in students' final grades indicate to learners what is 
important knowledge, how it should be best organized in memory, and 
how it can be used (Doyle, 1983; Pintrich, 1989; Shulman, 1986). 

Studies conducted primarily in elementary and secondary settings 
suggest that tasks vary in terms of two theoretical dimensions: content 
and form. The content dimension accounts for differences in the subject 
matter with which the student is working (i.e., variations in epistemol- 
ogy, the amount of information that needs to be covered, the difficulty of 
the material, etc.). The form dimension represents differences in the struc- 
ture or requirements of the task itself (i.e., whether the student must work 
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independently or in a group, whether the assignment is a research paper 
or essay, whether test questions are multiple choice or essay, etc). The 
various aspects of task content combine in different ways to determine a 
particular task's cognitive complexity, which is defined by the nature and 
scope of the material students must work with and the kinds of thinking 
students must use to complete the task. The features of task form also 
affect a task's procedural complexity, or the number of steps and materials 
students must use to complete the task. 

By way of illustration, the cognitive complexity of a test depends on 
the amount and difficulty of the information a student must know (con- 
tent dimension) to pass, while its procedural complexity depends on the 
number and types of items included, i.e., multiple choice, short answer, 
essay (form dimension). The cognitive complexity of a paper assignment is 
affected by the types of information sources the student must use and the 
extent to which the student is familiar with those sources (content dimen- 
sion); a paper assignment's procedural complexity increases or decreases 
depending on length and format requirements (form dimension). As 
students in introductory courses study for different types of tests and 
write different sorts of papers, they learn how to utilize knowledge and 
how to understand and manipulate information in order to influence 
their future academic performance. 

Classifying academic tasks in terms of their content and form 
enables one to understand more clearly why students may organize 
content in a particular way and why they may differ in their ability to 
work with or use this knowledge. This approach also provides educators 
with a mechanism to determine the extent to which the tasks they design 
encourage the kinds of thinking they seek to develop in their students. 

Academic tasks are embedded within the social context of the 
college classroom. The literature on college persistence and academic 
achievement highlights the importance of the classroom as a socializing 
environment i *» which faculty members reinforce those attitudes and 
behaviors they believe are critical to academic success. Researchers have 
found that students who share and conform to these expectations (i.e., 
those who become academically integrated) are most likely to persist 
through graduation from college (c.f., Pascarella and Terenzini, 1991, pp. 
393-397). Stated another way, as faculty and students engage in the 
performance-for-grade exchange process, students learn what it means to 
be a college student and what they need to do to be successful. These 
general expectations are learned along with specific knowledge about a 
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field or discipline, and they affect how students will approach higher- 
level study; those individuals who become socialized to one set of norms 
and transfer to an institution where the norms are different will likely 
have some initial difficulty adjusting. 

Our framework for studying course equivalency takes into account 
both the classroom context, which comprises the faculty member's expec- 
tations for students and ways of familiarizing students with a body of 
information, and the specific academic tasks used to evaluate student 
learning that focus their attention on what to learn and how to learn it. 
The framework does not assume that any one way of teaching is best; 
both different methods and different academic tasks can lead to similar 
learning outcomes. Rather, it assumes that specific learning problems that 
students have in advanced study within a particular field or discipline are 
attributable to both what they were taught and how they were taught to 
think about and use this information in prerequisite or related courses. It 
also assumes students develop perceptions of what college-level study 
entails, expectations that may affect the initial academic adjustment and 
performance of community college transfer students. The key premise is 
that if community college courses do not include content, tasks, and 
performance expectations that are comparable to those of equivalent 
courses at baccalaureate institutions, the differences are likely to affect 
students 7 chances of success after transfer. 

Study Design 

Data were gathered in introductory courses that were defined as equiva- 
lent in articulation agreements between three community colleges (one 
suburban and two urban) and their primary-receiving baccalaureate 
institution (an urban university). The specific courses examined were 
English composition, history, political science, calculus, and chemistry. 
These courses were selected to represent a cross section of humanities, 
social sciences, and natural science courses that students often transfer to 
baccalaureate institutions and, in the case of calculus and chemistry, 
because they are prerequisites for upper division courses. 

From a total population of 131 faculty members, we selected a 
stratified random sample of individuals teaching sections of each course, 
so that the proportion of respondents was consistent with the distribution 
of full-time, part-time, and graduate assistants teaching during the fall 
1991 term. From the total stratified random sample of 70 selected indi- 
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viduals, 45 agreed to participate in the study; each one taught from one to 
15 sections of a given course. Ultimately, we gathered a complete set of 
data from 39 of these individuals (Response rate = 55.7 percent) — ten 
English composition teachers; nine political science teachers; eight history 
teachers; seven calculus teachers; and five chemistry teachers. Because 
most participants were teaching multiple sections of each course, the 
study sample was responsible for teaching a significant proportion of the 
sections offered. In history, the sample accounted for 17 of 19 sections 
taught (89.5 percent); in political science, 47 of 90 sections (52.2 percent); 
in chemistry, 25 of 43 sections (58.1 percent); in calculus, 8 of 18 sections 
(44.4 percent); and in English composition, 22 of 133 sections (16.5 per- 
cent). 

We completed content analyses of course documents and gathered 
data from faculty members through two interviews, one conducted near 
mid-term and one after the end of the term. Course and section-level 
documents (e.g., college catalog descriptions, course syllabi, grading 
procedures, etc., and copies of all tests and quizzes, writing assignments, 
etc., used to determine a students' final grade) were collected from each 
faculty member in advance of the initial interview. Prior to the inter- 
views, the documents were content analyzed. The interviews were rsed 
to clarify or expand on information gleaned from the course documents 
and to gather additional course-level information. This information 
included the faculty member's perception of his/her autonomy vis a vis 
course control, his/her representation of the content coverage of the 
course, his/her goals and emphases for the course, the teaching methods, 
perceptions of his/her relationship with students, performance expecta- 
tions, and grading practices. 

Interviewers also engaged faculty in discussions about their course 
tasks. They questioned faculty about the types and amounts of course 
material covered by tests and assignments (e.g., whether materials were 
from books, articles, lectures, etc.; number of pages covered; percent of 
primary, secondary, and other sources), ways in which the faculty mem- 
ber prepared students for completing tests and assignments (e.g., time 
spent reviewing, whether sample questions or models were provided and 
when, whether students received the actual test questions before the test), 
the testing or writing situation (e.g., whether the task was completed in 
class, at home, alone, or in groups; what resources students might use as 
they completed the task), how the test was evaluated (e.g., whether the 
test or assignment was graded individually, competitively, or coopera- 
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tively and whether students could be awarded partial credit), and the 
type of feedback students receive on the assignment. 

The second interview centered on the tests and graded assignments 
that the teachers had made since the first interview. At this time, faculty 
were also asked a series of questions that were identical to those asked in 
the first interview to determine if they had changed any practices (e.g., 
how they graded, the number of tasks assigned, etc.) since the beginning 
of the term. Both interviews were tape-recorded, and responses to open- 
ended questions were transcribed directly into the interview protocol 
along with the interviewer's initial coding of the respondent's answers to 
questions with fixed response sets. Files were established for each faculty 
member and included the transcribed interviews, the syllabus, and all 
other course materials. 

Data Analysis 

The data can be analyzed at several levels. Each academic task in a course 
section can be described in terms of its key features: its weight in the final 
grade, its content, and its form. The collection of tasks assigned over a 
semester in a particular faculty member's course section can be aggre- 
gated and their characteristics described. At the next level of abstraction, 
all tasks from all sections of a course can be treated as a unit of analysis. 
Furthermore, all the academic tasks that a student completes in a given 
time frame can be analyzed, i.e., tasks from different courses can be 
collapsed for a given term. Similarly, features of the classroom context, 
e.g., faculty expectations for students, can be treated as the unit of analy- 
sis and comparisons can be made across sections of a course or across 
courses. 

This report focuses on the similarities and differences in faculty 
reports of the tasks they used to evaluate students and various facets of 
the classroom context. The data from the interviews and the content 
analyses of the course materials were used to create profiles for each 
course section. The profiles summarize the topics covered, course goals, 
teaching methods and grading practices, and faculty expectations of 
students. In addition, a more detailed analysis of the graded assignments 
used most often in each course section (writing assignments for English 
composition and tests for all other courses) is provided. These analyses 
present such information as how much assigned reading and lecture material 
was covered on the tests, the length of the writing assignments, etc. 

Si 
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The course section profiles provide a rich data base and lend them- 
selves both to detailed analysis of one facet of instruction and to course 
descriptions across several theoretical dimensions. In light of our overall 
interest in academic transfer from community colleges to baccalaureate 
institutions, this report focuses on several facets of the classroom context 
that can affect learners' socialization to the student role. The classroom 
context variables that are highlighted describe the arrangements that 
faculty make for meeting/ talking with students outside of regularly 
scheduled class time, their expectations with regard to deadlines and 
student study time, their practices with regard to extra credit, etc. These 
expectations indicate the attitudes and kinds of behavior valued by 
faculty. The types of tasks assigned in equivalent introductory courses are 
also detailed. Academic task variables refer to course content and evalu- 
ated assignments and prepare students to think about and use the subject 
matter in different ways. Together, these sets of variables account for 
general student expectations, the specific content students learn, and their 
academic success. 



Findings 

Calculus 

The equivalent courses were the first-level calculus courses offered at the 
three community colleges and the baccalaureate institution. All sections 
sampled at the baccalaureate institution were taught by full-time faculty, 
and six of the seven sections sampled at the community colleges were 
taught by full-time faculty. 

Faculty responses to questions about who decided on the class 
content and the text suggested that these decisions were made collec- 
tively, at the department/unit level The text selection was particularly 
important, as faculty indicated that they relied heavily on the textbook for 
homework and for exam problems. On the other hand, all respondents 
stated that they decided individually which topics to emphasize, whether 
to supplement the course text with other materials, and how to evaluate 
their students' learning. 

The calculus faculty members tended to hold similar expectations 
in terms of the amount of time students studied for this introductory 
class (about 8 hours). However, the data suggest that the commu- 
nity college faculty assigned more text to read and more homework 
problems. 
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All faculty said that preparing students for other calculus courses 
was very important, and the content covered in the classes appeared to be 
the same. They reported that class time was devoted to explaining spe- 
cific laws, principles, theorems, proofs, etc and to acquainting students 
with the process of doing calculus. Although the faculty in our sample 
used the lecture as the primary, mode ofc instruction, two community 
college faculty members said that relatively small portions of class time 
(14 percent and 21 percent) were devoted to individual work on prob- 
lems. In addition, one of the baccalaureate courses was a combination 
large lecture (50 students) with quiz sections; one quiz section was taught 
by the faculty member and the other by a teaching assistant. Quiz sec- 
tions provided students the opportunity to work and review problem 
solutions with the teachers. 

The tasks on which students in Calculus I were evaluated were 
primarily in-class tests (four of the seven faculty members use tests 
exclusively), supplemented with graded quizzes and homework assign- 
ments. One faculty member gave weekly quizzes, but grades on these 
quizzes constituted only a small portion U6 percent) of the final grade for 
the course. 

A common practice in most calculus sections was to administer a 
precalculus test (the first test in all sections) designed to identify those 
students with weak entry skills. Another similarity was that test problems 
were likely to be those students had seen and /or worked before (with 
different values inserted). Moreover, in all but one course (a community 
college course), the final was a comprehensive examination. A key differ- 
ence between the courses in the two settings was the frequency of testing; 
baccalaureate faculty gave fewer tests; consequently, each test counted 
more toward the student's final grade for the course. While one of the 
two baccalaureate faculty gave weekly quizzes, the amount of content on 
any one test was likely to be greater in the baccalaureate class, and stu- 
dents might feel greater pressure to do well on each test since they had 
fewer opportunities to improve their grades. Quizzes had minimal im- 
pact on final grades. 

Responses to questions about the grading of tests and end-of-course 
grading suggest that these faculty used similar practices. A comparison of 
test grading practices revealed that calculus faculty tended to use a set 
scale (e. g., 90-100 percent correct = A, 80-89 percent correct = B, etc.) to 
assign test grades; only one individual assigned test grades based on a 
class curve. One teacher allowed students to retake exams (for practice or 
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reinforcement), but the initial grade was the one that was factored into the 
final course grade. When asked how they gave feedback on test perfor- 
mance, the faculty reported that they reviewed the problems in class. 

As a rule, the calculus faculty based final course grades on tests, 
quizzes, and homework; only if a student was on a borderline between 
grades did they take into account improvement over the term. Most did 
not consider effort, class participation/ preparation, and attendance under 
any circumstances. Calculus faculty did not provide opportunities to earn 
extra credit to raise a test or final grade. All calculus faculty used a set 
scale to assign final course grades. 

Chemistry 

The introductory chemistry course was general chemistry, a prerequisite 
for all upper-division chemistry courses and a required course for many 
professional programs of study (e.g., nursing, nutrition, engineering, etc.). 
All but one section (a community college section) were taught by full- 
time faculty members. The baccalaureate classes were large lectures with 
150-200 students. Large lectures were subdivided into small laboratory 
and quiz sections taught by teaching assistants who were supervised by 
the faculty members. The community college classes enrolled approxi- 
mately 28 students each, and the full-time community college faculty 
taught four sections each. 

As in calculus, decisions about course content, overall course orga- 
nization, and the text seem to be made at the unit/department level, 
while decisions about the number and types of assignments and grading 
rest with each individual faculty member. Also, as in the calculus courses, 
the text greatly influenced the course content and organization. For the 
most part, students and faculty worked together through the text, and 
homework problems were assigned from the text. Nonetheless, faculty 
reported that the number and types of assignments given during the term 
were completely at their discretion. 

The chemistry faculty expected that their students would spend 
approximately the same amount of time preparing for class (about 11 -12 
hours per week), and they tended to assign approximately the same 
amount of work. As with the calculus faculty, the chemistry faculty said 
they were preparing students for upper-division chemistry courses, and it 
appears that they covered the same information. However, unlike the 
calculus faculty, all but one teacher indicated that they were also prepar- 
ing students for vocations. 
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Lectures and laboratory experiments were the primary methods of 
instruction in chemistry. For the most part, the labs involved students in 
the process of doing chemistry, although two community college teachers 
indicated that they devoted some lecture time to individual work on 
problems. Chemistry faculty reported that they used lectures to transmit 
information and to teach about different ways in which chemistry is used. 

The grading practices of these faculty members were quite similar. 
The final grade for each course was based on test scores and the lab 
grade; improvement, effort, class participation/preparation, and atten- 
dance were taken into account by some faculty, but only in borderline 
cases. Deadlines for assignments were taken seriously, and points were 
subtracted if assignments were turned in late. However, the community 
college faculty differed from their baccalaureate institution counterparts 
with regard to extra credit. Two of the three community college faculty 
made arrangements for students to earn extra credit, whereas neither of 
the baccalaureate faculty did. 

The amount of material covered and the testing schedules were 
similar across institutional settings, so the tests are likely to be compa- 
rable in terms of the amount of content covered on each one. All faculty 
gave a comprehensive final exam that constituted 25-30 percent of the 
final grade, and all but one graded tests using a set scale; the other (in the 
baccalaureate institution) graded on a curve. One community college 
teacher allowed students to retake examinations, but this person did not 
indicate how this grade affected the calculation of final grades. 

The laboratory assignments counted only 25 percent or less toward 
their final course grade; the remaining 75 percent of the final grade was 
based primarily on test scores. When they calculated final grades, the 
baccalaureate faculty members dropped the lowest of six test scores; one 
community college faculty member calculated the final grade in this way 
and by an alternative method that gave greater weight to the final and 
used the better score; another dropped the lowest test and lowest quiz 
scores. Hence, chemistry students may have felt a bit less pressure than 
calculus students to do well on all tests. With the exception of the one 
baccalaureate faculty member who graded on a curve, chemistry teachers 
based their final grades on a set scale. 

Political Science 

All college students in the state of Michigan are required to take a politi- 
cal science course that acquaints them with the American political system. 
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The community colleges and the baccalaureate institution offered many 
sections of this course. In fact, the average number of sections taught by 
the political science faculty was the highest of all the courses we sampled 
(the range was 1-15 at the baccalaureate institution and 1-6 at the com- 
munity colleges). All but one of the community college faculty in the 
sample were full-time, and the baccalaureate faculty were mixed (two 
were full time, one was part time, and one was a graduate teaching 
assistant). 

The faculty responses to our questions revealed a great deal of 
variation within and across institutions with regard to what they ex- 
pected and how they taught the classes. Faculty expectations with regard 
to how much study time students should devote to political science 
ranged from 2 to 8 hours per week at the baccalaureate institution and 
from 3 to 9 hours at the community colleges. As a whole, the baccalaure- 
ate faculty assigned more reading, but the range was great — from 399 to 
769 pages per week at the baccalaureate institution to 25 to 920 pages at 
the community colleges. Differences in both faculties' expectations for 
students were more evident here than in chemistry or calculus. 

Across settings, political science faculty used lecture and discussion 
as the primary methods of instruction. Two of the baccalaureate teachers 
with large lecture classes (238 and 183 students, respectively) had course 
schedules that were configured to allow time for discussion groups/quiz 
sections; thus, they had three hours of lecture and one hour of discus- 
sion/quiz. The faculty in the two settings were uniformly concerned with 
transmitting information; to varying degrees, teaching students about 
how political science is used and involving them in the political process 
were also goals of these faculty. At the baccalaureate institution, three of 
the four faculty were concerned about preparing students for upper- 
division courses in political science; only one community college teacher 
shared this concern. 

The political science department in the baccalaureate institution 
appears to have made more of an effort to systematize instruction across 
sections of the same course by using a common text. Whereas the bacca- 
laureate faculty said the content and text were decided at the department 
level, the community college faculty reported that the text and content 
were determined by each instructor. These differences are somewhat 
evident when the content covered across sections is considered. 

In both settings, faculty created the tests and assignments and 
decided how to evaluate students' performance. Course grades were 
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based largely on test performance, and factors such as effort, improve- 
ment, and preparation were considered only when the grade was border- 
line. The political science faculty tended to give approximately the same 
number of tests, and in most cases, they reported that they did not give 
comprehensive exams. The baccalaureate faculty varied in terms of 
giving test feedback to students: one teacher reported that tests were not 
returned, and the only feedback was a general discussion of class perfor- 
mance; the others returned graded tests. Two community college faculty 
did not return tests, but they did give out scores. 

Attendance was figured directly into the final grades awarded by 
one baccalaureate and one community college teacher. In addition, 
deadlines were enforced, and all but one faculty member reported that he 
or she deducted points or refused to grade late assignments. Extra credit 
options were available to students in two of the baccalaureate faculty 
members' sections and in all but one of the community college classes. 
Final grades typically were based on standard point scales; only one 
baccalaureate part-time faculty member graded on a curve. 

Although the primary mode of student assessment was the test, two 
individuals at the baccalaureate institution and one at the community 
colleges required graded writing assignments. In all cases, the written 
projects constituted 25 percent of the final course grade. The two bacca- 
laureate institution faculty members who gave a writing assignment 
taught the majority of sections offered in the fall 1992 term (25 sections), 
while the community college teacher taught only one section. Hence, the 
chances were greater that the baccalaureate students completed written 
assignments as part of their political science coursework. 

History 

The history courses were western civilization courses that covered the 
time period up to the seventeenth century. Among the faculty teaching 
the baccalaureate courses, two were full-time and two were part-time; of 
the four community college teachers, three were full-time and one was 
part-time. The number of sections taught by individual faculty members 
varied, but not as much as in political science. 

The faculty teaching introductory history said that their emphasis in 
class was on the transmission of historical information to students, but 
they also reported that they were trying to acquaint students with the 
historical process. The baccalaureate faculty were more concerned with 
preparing students for subsequent coursework in history, but the two 
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groups were similar with regard to the importance they attached to 
linking history with other disciplines. 

Faculty differed in the amount of time they expected their students 
to spend preparing for class. Those teaching different sections at the 
baccalaureate institution varied most. The range was from 3-10 hours per 
week at the baccalaureate institution and from 6-8 hours per week at the 
community colleges. Variations in teaching methods were also apparent 
particularly within the community colleges. The baccalaureate faculty 
depended largely on lecture and lecture/discussion formats, and among 
the community college faculty, two of the four indicated they relied 
primarily on lecture and lecture/discussion. However, the other two 
community college teachers said they used large group discussion and 
collaborative learning groups. 

Faculty reports of their control over course content, textbooks, and 
assignments indicated that they worked independently. Their responses 
suggested that there was less decision making about introductory history 
courses at the department or unit level than was the case for the natural 
science and social science courses. (Note: In two instances, the commu- 
nity college respondents were the only people teaching the course; in 
another, they were members of a two-person department.) 

Faculty members in both settings tended to use tests to evaluate 
students, but the baccalaureate teachers tended to give fewer tests, each 
one comprising a larger part of the final grade. Because the baccalaureate 
faculty gave fewer tests and tended to assign more reading, students 
needed to learn more for each test; consequently, there was greater 
pressure to do well on each one. History faculty tended not to give a 
comprehensive exam, and students in both settings were likely to be 
given tests that included essay questions. Two of the baccalaureate 
faculty had graded assignments in addition to the exams; in one case, two 
writing assignments constituted half of the final grade. A major writing 
assignment also was given by one of the community college faculty 
members; one other based more than 25 percent of the final grade on a 
reading/response journal kept by each student throughout the semester. 

Final grades were calculated on the basis of graded tests and assign- 
ments. In both settings, faculty tended to use a set standard for calculat- 
ing overall grades, but at the baccalaureate institution, one individual did 
grade on a curve. When a student's grade was borderline, faculty took 
improvement, effort, and preparation into account; attendance was 
calculated as an actual percentage of the final grade by the faculty mem- 
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ber who used collaborative groups and large group discussions. The bacca- 
laureate teachers who gave graded assignments were more likely than 
community college teachers to penalize students for missing deadlines. 

Although faculty in both settings gave students opportunities to 
raise their grades, the nature of these extra-credit assignments varied. At 
the baccalaureate institution, the options were an interpretive essay and a 
research paper; in the first instance, the grade on the midterm could be 
raised by 10 percent; in the second, the student could increase the per- 
centage of the final grade based on the assigned research paper with 
additional work. At the community college, the student could, in one 
case, earn 25 points for a library search and 10 points for responding to a 
history question; in another, students could earn 5 bonus points for 
completing all homework assignments. 

English 

On all but one of the campuses, the English composition course was for 
students who had demonstrated some level of proficiency through 
screening or placement test scores. At the baccalaureate institution, two 
sections were taught by part-time faculty and one by a graduate teaching 
assistant; no full-time faculty members were teaching this course during 
the fall 1991 term. Of the seven community college teachers in our 
sample, five were full-time faculty members, and two were part-time. 
Most individuals were teaching either one or two sections of the course; 
one community college faculty member was teaching four sections, and 
another, three sections. 

The English teachers most often reported that the general content 
and goals of the course were agreed upon at the department level, but the 
class organization, the number of assignments, and the specific topics for 
assignments were determined by each instructor. At the baccalaureate 
institution and at one community college, faculty said the department 
specified that students were required to do some impromptu writing and 
a research paper, leaving the remaining writing assignments to the 
individual instructor's discretion. Although the baccalaureate faculty 
were likely to require longer papers, approximately six graded writing 
assignments were required in most sections; a section of the course 
offered at the community colleges required only three graded writing 
assignments, and another section required ten. The difference in paper 
length might account, in part, for the variations in the amount of time the 
English composition faculty expected students to devote to class preparation. 
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As was the case for the history courses, a range of teaching methods 
were used within and among institutions. Some individuals stressed 
large group discussion, others combined lecture with discussion, and 
others used collaborative and peer-review groups and in-class writing. 
Some people reported that they spent most of their class time lecturing 
about and or discussing readings as examples of effective writing. These 
faculty were likely to be those who required reactions to assigned read- 
ings or materials presented in class, included impromptu writing in class, 
and taught students to write a library-based research paper. Others spent 
class time having students work on the drafting and revision phases of 
the writing process and/or working in peer-editing and revision groups. 
In some classes, students were expected to write essays primarily about 
personal experiences, while in others, students responded readings, 
analyzed texts, or argued a thesis based on library research. Differences in 
the types of tasks were critical to students in the equivalent classes be- 
cause the baccalaureate institution had an English proficiency examina- 
tion that involved impromptu writing. Consequently, students at all but 
one community college could be at a disadvantage immediately after 
transfer when they are required to sit for the English Proficiency Exami- 
nation, which requires that students write an impromptu essay. 

The grading practices of the faculty in the different settings were 
similar insofar as improvement and effort were taken into account only 
when a student's grade was borderline. Preparation, in-class participa- 
tion, attendance, and meeting deadlines were all reported to be factors 
that were counted in the calculation of grades. Baccalaureate institution 
faculty did not give extra-credit assignments, but half of the community 
college faculty did. These assignments were typically further revision or 
expansion of an assignment already completed (such as an essay or 
library assignment). When faculty were asked about the type of feedback 
students received on their written assignments, they indicated that they 
returned papers with written comments and grades. 

Discussion 

Clearly, these brief course synopses fail to describe all facets of the 
classroom context. They do, however, provide a structured view of 
several key teaching-learning environment features that allows for mean- 
ingful comparisons. In the next few pages, we draw inferences for stu- 
dents in these courses. But before we do this, we note some key findings 
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regarding the importance of academic tasks to the definition of equiva- 
lence and some important differences between the part-time and full-time 
faculty in both institutional settings. 

When we asked who made decisions about the content of most of 
the introductory courses we studied, the answer was most often the 
academic unit or the departmental faculty. On the surface, catalogue 
descriptions and syllabi suggested that there was some standardization of 
content coverage. Likewise, it was the "department" that selected the text 
for these introductory courses. Such agreements are critical in the natural 
sciences, where the epistemologies tend to be structured hierarchically, 
and the faculty teaching these first -level courses assume they are prepar- 
ing students for the next course in a sequence. Faculty who teach upper- 
division courses assume that certain baseline information has been 
covered in prerequisite courses. However, teachers of introductory 
courses in political science, history, and English composition did not 
seem to feel the same pressure to prepare their students. 

When we asked who decided what to emphasize, what types of 
graded assignments to give, and how to assign grades, the answer for all 
disciplines was the individual teacher. Faculty members reported that 
they decided whether and how much they lectured, how much reading to 
assign, and how many and what types of graded assignments (academic 
tasks) they used to evaluate students' learning. Yet, in spite of faculty 
autonomy, the courses appeared to be quite similar with regard to course 
organization, teaching methods, the number and types of assignments, 
and overall grading practices. Almost everyone lectured, and most 
faculty members based course grades on students' test performance, 
regardless of class size or institutional setting. However, when one looks 
closely at faculty expectations for students as manifested in their graded 
assignments, differences emerge. In short, the tasks are more likely to 
discriminate among course sections than general measures of classroom 
context. 

Both types of institutions use part-time faculty in these introductory 
courses. During the fall 1991 term, the baccalaureate institution in our 
study offered a total of 123 sections of the five introductory courses we 
sampled; 33 percent were taught by full time faculty, 42 percent were 
taught by part-time instructors, and 25 percent were taught by graduate 
teaching assistants. A total of 168 sections of these courses were offered 
by the three community colleges, and of these, 59 percent were taught by 
full-time faculty, and 41 percent were taught by part-time instructors. We 
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found few distinctions among these groups of teachers, save one: the 
part-time faculty did not have as much time to interact with students 
outside of class. If they had office hours, they were shorter, and most 
often, they said they met with individual students either immediately 
before or after class. Faculty-student interactions are critical to students' 
academic integration and persistence. Consequently, what may appear to 
be a small difference within the total picture is very important to students 
who are likely to have fewer opportunities to meet with part-time faculty 
outside of regularly scheduled class time. 

Similarities and differences in the natural sciences 
Students taking calculus on the different campuses learned to glean 
information from lectures in small or medium-sized classes and to take 
tests. All the faculty used tests as the primary or exclusive means of 
student evaluation, and no one allowed students to compensate for poor 
test scores by doing extra credit assignments or taking make-up tests. 
However, the baccalaureate students learned to take examinations that 
covered more information and to perform on tests when the stakes were 
higher (i. e., they had fewer tests). The community college students 
became accustomed to more frequent tests covering smaller amounts of 
information. All students learned to review and be tested on the content 
covered over an entire semester (i. e., take a comprehensive examination). 
In all chemistry sections, students found themselves in classes where the 
mode of instruction was lecture. However, those enrolled at the baccalau- 
reate institution were in large lectures (120-200 students), while those at 
the community college were in small lecture /discussion sections (20-30 
students). The group dynamics in these situations are quite different and 
may have different effects on students. In the large sections, the student is 
likely to remain anonymous (except for his or her performance on graded 
assignments). Only the most confident student is likely to interrupt a 
lecturer or ask for clarification, even when invited to do so. The smaller 
lectures, on the other hand, are more conducive to questions about course 
content and give-and-take between faculty members and students; fac- 
ulty have more opportunity to get to know students by means other than 
test performance. 

Our comparison of the chemistry sections revealed that all students 
took about the same number of tests and had a comprehensive exam at 
the end of the term. Their grades were affected most by their performance 
on these tests and least by their lab grades, suggesting that they would 
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organize their learning primarily for test taking and place less emphasis 
on the interpretive and synthetic processes used in the labs. They all 
learned that graded lab assignments had to be completed on time. How- 
ever, only the community college faculty members allowed students to 
raise their grades by completing extra-credit assignments, but all students 
with borderline grades were positively affected if they showed improve- 
ment or effort over the grading period. 

Given the classroom-level data we have gathered, it appears that the 
students taking natural science courses are having more similar experi- 
ences than different ones. They all are being encouraged to organize 
information primarily for the purpose of taking tests, and the information 
is being presented in lecture form so they are required to develop note- 
taking skills. One might speculate that the students in the community 
college chemistry courses may also be developing their ability to ask 
clarification questions in the smaller lecture groups. (However, we do not 
have any direct evidence that this is the case.) Contrary to w r hat we 
expected, based on the comments of faculty in these disciplines, we found 
few instructors who graded on a curve, meaning students were not 
competing directly against one another for a grade. This suggests that 
faculty might have been somewhat conservative in the types of examina- 
tions they constructed for the introductory courses since the points lost 
on any one item had a greater effect on a student's overall grade. 

Similarities and differences in the social sciences 

Students taking political science at the baccalaureate institution were in 
large lectures, whereas those in the community colleges were in small 
lecture/discussion classes of about 40 students. So some of the generali- 
zations and speculations about the classroom dynamics in chemistry hold 
here, as well. 

Students in political science courses were evaluated primarily on the 
basis of their test performance and therefore would be organizing infor- 
mation for test taking. The assigned reading was a bit more extensive at 
the baccalaureate institution, so it is likely that students had to organize 
and retain more information for each test. Students in the baccalaureate 
courses were also more likely than their counterparts in community 
college classes to have a major writing assignment in addition to tests. As 
a result, they worked with the information in more ways. However, in 
light of the similarities in assignments and grading practices, students 
appear to have been given similar cues about academic expectations, such 
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as the importance of meeting deadlines and whether they can improve 
their grades through extra-credit assignments. 

Similarities and differences in English and the humanities 
Because transfer students must pass a proficiency exam shortly after 
transferring, it is important that they have experiences similar to those of 
native baccalaureate students in order to have an equal chance of passing 
the test. Students enrolled in baccalaureate English composition classes 
and students in one of the three community colleges were given more 
than one opportunity to practice the skills needed to pass the test (an 
impromptu essay), and they also were given practice writing a research 
paper. Students in equivalent courses offered at two of the community 
colleges were not doing either type of task. Consequently, they are likely 
to be at a disadvantage on the test, and perhaps in upper-level courses 
that presuppose at least some prior experience with writing a research 
paper. While we would agree that one should not necessarily teach to a 
test, in this case, it is more the practice with writing under time and topic 
constraints that would benefit the students than practice to show their 
knowledge of particular information. 

Within and across campuses, faculty differed in the types (and 
lengths) of papers they required students to write. They also varied 
in how they used reading and in what they had students write 
about. Some devoted a significant portion of class time to present- 
ing models of successful student and professional writing, expecting 
students to produce essays of similar rhetorical form. Some spent time 
analyzing and discussing reading materials with students so they would 
be ready to write about (or in response to) them. Others deemphasized 
reading entirely, focusing the students' writing on their own experiences. 
Some created sets of assignments that required students to write in all of 
these ways. While some teachers had students write many different types 
of essays and consequently gave little attention to the writing process, 
others created classrooms that were essentially writing work- 
shops — students practiced generating ideas, drafting, and rework- 
ing their writing often and with the help of peer critique. In any 
case, students learn different skills when they are asked to use 
their own experiences as their subject matter, as opposed to expli- 
cating another author's work or integrating a variety of sources in 
a coherent way. In addition, when students learn to give and re- 
ceive feedback on their writing, they have a different experience 
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with writing than when their only audience is their instructor and 
when they are not expected to revise their work. 

History courses also differed within and across institutions. Lec- 
tures were the predominant mode of instruction, and, as was the case 
with other equivalent introductory courses, the sections in the baccalaure- 
ate institution generally enrolled more students. Depending on the 
section, students' grades might be based exclusively on tests or on some 
combination of tests and written assignments. The reading load appeared 
to be somewhat heavier in the baccalaureate institution; students in these 
classes also were more likely to be asked to read more primary sources. 
General expectations for students, e. g., meeting deadlines and providing 
opportunities for extra credit, appeared to be similar. However, a closer 
examination of the types of extra-credit options that were available 
revealed some differences. At the baccalaureate institution, the options 
encouraged students to extend a writing assignment that had already 
been given. At the community colleges, the options were new tasks, e.g., 
earning points for participation, conducting a library search, providing 
the answer to a historical question, and completing all homework exer- 
cises. These differences may send subtle but important messages about 
valued student behaviors, and they could lead to socialization differences 
between students in the two settings. 

The method as a research and discussion tool 
As we asserted at the outset of this study, this project only begins to 
scratch the surface in describing classroom contexts and academic tasks. 
Although the method provides a useful structure for organizing data on 
individual faculty member's perceptions of what is happening in 
their classrooms and the kinds of tasks and social expectations they 
have for their students, other perspectives are needed to complete 
the picture. For example, some attempt needs to be made by 
trained observers to verify faculty members' estimates of the time 
spent in various teaching behaviors — reviewing, giving directions, 
providing feedback, etc. In addition, evaluated tasks need to be 
collected and analyzed, as well, in order to understand how this feed- 
back affects student perceptions of performance standards and their 
understanding of how to complete subsequent tasks. Perhaps most 
importantly, the method needs to be expanded to include students' 
perceptions of the course, the tasks, and the extent to which the 
performance-for-grade exchange is a factor in their course learning. 
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Nevertheless, the study provides new insights regarding what happens in 
baccalaureate and community college classrooms; what students are 
asked to learn and how they are asked to learn, as well as what student 
behaviors and attitudes are reinforced by faculty grading practices. 

As a discussion tool for faculty teaching the same course (or work- 
ing to improve a course), the method has great potential. Too often, 
discussions of course curricula begin and end with revising a catalogue 
description, choosing a common text, preparing a common syllabus, or 
discussing which works or topics should be covered. The method used in 
this study takes the faculty into areas they rarely discuss — how they 
organized and presented information, what they have students do in 
their courses, how they evaluate their performance, and how they expect 
students to behave. The faculty members from the study who also partici- 
pated in a workshop we conducted this past summer indicated that such 
discussions were valuable in helping them understand the more subtle 
differences in how individuals teach the same or the equivalent course. 
On the other hand, given the differences we found across sections of the 
same course within a given institution, we would suggest that faculty 
within the same institution may need to consider their own differences 
before striving for comparability across institutional settings. 
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